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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


An Innovation to Settle Consumers’ Grievances. 


A sTEP that is reported to have been taken by the Brent- 
wood Gas Company is one that would hardly be applicable 
to gas undertakings generally. The information has ap- 
peared in the “ Evening News” that, the Company having 
been charged with making huge profits at the expense of 
the consumers, the Directors have invited the formation of 
a Standing Committee, representative of the customers, 
employees, and shareholders of the Company to advise on 
questions of price and quality of gas, and to satisfy them- 
selves that they are being fairly treated. This is an ex- 
ample which few boards of directors will deem it necessary 
to follow ; for already their anxieties and difficulties are bad 
» enough without being parties to a new form of inquisition 

which would entail further work upon their hard-pressed 
officials. And even then it might not produce any satisfac- 
tion; for the producing, purchasing, and selling operations 
of a gas undertaking are so diversified and extensive that 
we doubt very much if any committee of laymen, without 
independent expert assistance, which would claim time and 
the time money, would be able to fathom affairs to ascer- 
tain whether there was fairness in the prices charged to the 
consumers. Of course, it is quite idle to-day to say that 
any statutory or sliding-scale gas company is making huge 
profits. Even if permitted by their statutes, they could not 
now afford to pay anything like old dividends. “ Huge 
“ profits” is a relative term ; and if gas undertakings were 
allowed to double their pre-war dividends, this would only 
be consistent with the lower purchasing power of money. 
But they cannot now pay the old dividends, much less any 
higher ones. 

One curious thing about the discontent that has arisen 
here and there in the case of gas (and which discontent is 
testimony to the value of gas as a domestic agent) is that 
Parliament has, in addition to the sliding-scale of price and 
dividend, thrown about gas enterprise a large amount of 
financial limitation and obligations, has stiffened audits, 
and has compelled the sending of copies of accounts to the 
elected representatives of the people for their information ; 
and all this designedly for the protection of the consumers. 
It has effected its object; but the fact is not public property. 
There is a lack of general knowledge by gas consumers 
. as to the safeguards they possess, which safeguards are alto- 

gether absent in the case of other day-by-day necessaries. 
Prices of other commodities have gone up two, three, and 
four fold; but there is much less open agitation over these 
advances than over those in the price of gas. The public 
knows only too well what has to be paid to-day for house- 
hold coal; and it looks philosophically upon the solid fact. 
There is no talk of standing committees of inquiry in re- 
lation to coal. But there is a complete omission to recog- 
nize that the very coal which costs so much into the coal- 
cellar is the raw material of the gas industry, and therefore 
must largely affect the price of gas. There is no thought 
of the tremendous increase in the market value of labour, 
from which the gas industry has received no exemption ; nor 
of the 100 to 400 or 500 p.ct. increases of other requirements 
in the business of gas making, distribution, and use. Gas 
is made the chief culprit by an abounding ignorance. We 
cannot see that such committees as that proposed at Brent- 
wood would have any genuine value in the case of most gas 
undertakings as they rise in the scale of magnitude. They 
might ensure a better understanding in the areas of smail 
local undertakings ; but we are confident that no realiy 





800d purpose could be served by them in the case of larger | 











concerns—in fact, they would in them be as undesirable as 
unnecessary.{jWhy gas should provide the scene for this 
innovation is somewhat puzzling. 


Choice of Gas Quality and Plant. 


In the development of systems of gas manufacture, progress 
has had a quadruple effect. There has been an increase 
(1) of the B.Th.U. evolved in gaseous form from the coal ; 
(2) in the latest carbonizing systems, most of the secondary 
products have increased in volume and/or in quality; (3) the 
labour employed per unit of gas production has vastly dimi- 
nished; and (4) through the greater thermal efficiency of the 
manufacturing process, the conservation of coal has been 
substantially served. This is all to the advantage of both 
the industry and the country; but for these advances little 
credit is given to the gas industry. They are accomplished 
facts; and (such is the reward of merit) the Government 
have given them no consideration. On the contrary, they 
have been examining the electrical territory, and have found 
no time, through inappreciation or unwillingness, to devote 
to the exploration of the gas territory, and so have got quite 
off the track of the inherent efficiency and profit of coal car- 
bonization. This is the result of political fancy ignoring 
practical knowledge, or rising superior to it. These reflec- 
tions, however, in passing. There has been a mass of infor- 
mation published of late on the progress that has been made 
in, and the requirements of, gas manufacture and use ;. and 
it is as well that the various considerations should be brought 
into focus in order that their true bearing the one upon the 
other may not be overlooked. In the paper which he read 
before the Welsh Institution last week, Mr. H. D. Madden 
endeavoured to do this; and we would here enlarge upon 
some of the points he made. 

It is commonly agreed to-day that the gas industry must 
increase the revenue-earning capacity of every ton of coal, 
while trying to reduce the charges to the users per unit of 
staple product. This being so, there has first to be con- 
sidered the quality of gas, with special regard to calorific 
value, that can best be produced by the gas maker and used 
by the consumer. The producing capacity of all coal is not 
the same; the physical characteristics of all coal are not 
the same; therefore there must be variations in the treat- 
ment of the coal. The first thing that has to be done is to 
determine upon the calorific power of the gas that can be 
best and most economically manufactured under local cir- 
cumstances for local conditions of utilization. The Board 
of Fuel Research has fully recognized the necessity of local 
option in this matter, as against parliamentary preroga- 
tive and inflexibility. We have before urged upon gas 
engineers the careful consideration of this recommendation, 
because we are confident that there are comparatively few 
who have given to the matter the necessary consideration. 
Economy of production, too, cannot be determined without 
regard to the question of efficiency in consumers’ appliances. 
We have before this had it submitted as proof by men who 
ought to have known better, that a gas of a certain and 
fairly high calorific value is much better than a lower one, 
because they have tested gas converted from high calorific 
value to a lower one by simply mixing with it that complex 
chemical compound air—quite overlooking the fact that 
they were only doing something which would be done in due 
course by the burner itself in order to obtain complete 
combustion, and have in this way really done nothing to 
vary the composition of the combustible mixture. The 
simple treatment should have ensured the thermal efficiency 
being approximately the same. These investigators were 
merely fooling themselves by what they did, and misleading 
others. We have had it established by the Gas Investigation 
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Committee that for certain purposes the efficiency of gases 
of different calorific values and compositions has, providing 
appliances are properly adjusted at nipples and air-regulators, 
an approximate constancy. But this does not apply, with- 
out qualification, to conditions where flame structure and 
temperature are factors of importance, Where this is the 
case, some regard has to be paid to composition. But a 
limited sacrifice of efficiency may pay in order to promote 
increased manufacturing economy and selling ability. So we 
come to the necessity of determining in every case what is 
the right compromise to make between the two—efficiency 
and economy. Mr. Madden supports the Board of Fuel 
Research and every other gas man of broad view, that for 
realizing the maximum economy and efficiency at the pro- 
duction end and at the consumers’ end, there must be the) 
utmost collaboration between the manufacturers of plant 
and consuming appliances and the producers of gas. This 
is a growing feeling ; and we now see the strength of the 
resistance in some quarters to a closer intimacy bending 
under the strain of significant facts. Time will witness the 
reaching of the breaking-point. 

We have got to the position where it is agreed by the 
major number of professional gas men, that complete gasi- 
fication of coal, other than under exceptional conditions, will 
not for general supply be the most lucrative, nor the most 
defensive of the interests of the gas industry. There is 
therefore a steady treading of two main paths for effecting 
economical production. One is the use of horizontal re- 
torts ; the gas being mixed with water gas made in separate 
generators. [Steaming is being applied to horizontal re- 
torts, but not, relatively speaking, to any great extent.] 
And the other is the steaming of charges in vertical retorts, 
both continuous and intermittent. In the uniting of hori- 
zontal retort gas and blue water gas, we have what Mr. 
Madden calls a “ mechanical”’ mixture, and in the other a 
“ chemical” mixture. But all through the two processes 
are dissimilar in several respects, although both have their 
adherents and their economizing values. Larger makes and 
more B,Th.U. per ton of coal are secured by the steaming 
process than is advisable with horizontal retort coal gas 
and water-gas mixture; and this is due to the efficacy of 
the constant regulated steaming in continuous vertical 
retorts in bringing to the credit of the gas more of the 
volatile constituents of the coal, combined with an enhanced 
return of ammonia and liquid products. This isa superiority 
that, so far as experiment has yet informed us, can never 
be equalled by horizontal working. But in these days of 
strange mutation, one can never be sure as to what will 
happen. Here, again, in the choice of the two systems, 
coal is a determining factor as to which system to adopt— 
the horizontals and blue water gas or verticals and steam- 
ing. Coal varies physically and in composition; and differ- 
ent heats are required for different coals. With care over 
temperatures and proper control, there are no coals that 
cannot be carbonized with high efficiency in vertical retorts, 
with good heating arrangements, except coal with a large 
proportion of dust. Coal dust isa bad heat conductor ; and 
this renders a dusty coal anything but the most suitable 
for vertical retort handling and steaming. There is a 
falling away in such cases from the high standard of 
efficiency realized with vertical retorts, steaming, and coal 
comparatively free from dust. Moreover, with continuous 
vertical retorts (which Mr. Madden very strongly favours), 
there is a graduation of temperatures, which contributes to 
the treatment of the coal in a manner that is productive of 
high results, quantitatively and qualitatively, in both gas and 
other products. 

Even if equal effects in steaming could not have been 
realized, we had hoped before this to have witnessed radical 
structural developments which would have introduced into 
horizontal working part, if not all, of the conditions that have 
been found so efficacious in vertical retort operation. There 
was the plan that was some time since patented by Mr. 
John West and Mr. W. Wild, which had for its purpose 
the continuous carbonization of coal in horizontal retorts, 
the utilization of graduated temperatures, and the thermal 
economy derived from the discharging of the coke in a 
fairly cool condition. Since the publication of the patent 
specification, nothing definite has been heard of the pro- 
posal. Experimentally the scheme may have shown up 
well; but there are many other matters that may largely 
discount the credits realized from the embodiment in hori- 
zontal working of some of the principles that form part 


for a great improvement in the horizontal system to lessen 
the distance that by modern development has been placed 
between it and the vertical retort. At the same time, there 
are certain conditions of coal that will cause horizontal 
retorts to continue their existence—a considerable existence 
—into the far distant future; and with the product there 
will be a large amount of water gas used. Other than in 
those works that are exceptionally placed, it looks as though 
flexibility in producing economy and in meeting demands, 
safety of supply, an unlimited coal-purchasing power, and 
an ability to make blue water gas for mixing and for in- 
dustrial purposes will see vertical retorts, horizontal retorts, 
and water-gas plant established on gas-works—providing 
scope permits. At the same time, there is no question 
that vertical retorts are first favourites for the realization 
of the greatest value from coal, even from the compara- 
tively poor gas-making coals yielded by Wales. Five 
years’ experience with continuous vertical retorts at Cardiff 
has won for them the affections of Mr. Madden; and he 
looks to them to play a considerable part in the provision 
of the gas which new conditions and larger service have 
marked as essential. While mentioning this, there is 
witness in his paper as to a structural point. He has, 
during the same period, had experience with all-silica retorts 
in the vertical settings. The transmission of heat through 
the retorts is very rapid; and they have maintained their 
original shape, notwithstanding that the working tempera- 
tures in the combustion zones have been maintained at about 
1260° C. (2300° Fahr.). 


Government Plans and the Gas Industry. 


about. Whatever is done in this respect in industries gene- 
rally should be of advantage to the gas industry, if it is enabled 
to remodel its own statutorily defined customs and ways. 
The reconstructional schemes which the Government have 
in hand should be for the general weal of the country; but 
the impression is gaining ground that they are ones that 
have about them much to be feared. Before the war, the 
Government did not show any striking interest in industrial 
matters, nor did they do anything special or good to pro- 
mote the advance of British industry and commerce at home 
or across the seas. Those industries that came under their 
control were tightly harnessed, so that the liberty of motion 
which is essential to the maximum progress was absent. 
The reconstruction schemes being taken in hand by the 
Government mean nationalization ; nationalization speaks 
of bureaucratic control; and bureaucracy is accursed in the 
eyes of most business men. During the war, the trading 
necessitated by it has not furnished certificates of merit 
for the major part of the Government departments con- 
cerned; but it has shown an immense looseness in organ- 
ization, wastefulness, and absence of business aptitude. A 
few departments only distinguished themselves otherwise ; 
and in this connection we may specially mention the officials 
with whom the gas industry has relations at the Board of 
Trade, and those with whom they had all along to work 
in the Explosives Supply Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions. 

In a paper which Mr. J. Mogford, of Briton Ferry, read 
at the Welsh Institution meeting last Thursday, he examined 
the proposals of the Ways and Communications Bill. These 
proposals, in so far as they will facilitate transport, should, 


_in his opinion, prove advantageous to the gas industry, as 


any acceleration or cheapening of the transit of coal and 
other material would tend to lower the cost of production, 
and cheapen the supply of gas to the consumer. Im- 
provement of transport can only come by reconstruction; 
but under present conditions as to labour and materials, 
and the enormous weight of 5 p.ct. loans and bonds that the 
Government have to carry, together with the pernicious 
formule and limitations that flourish under bureaucratic 
administration, we cannot at present see where the change 
is going to cheapen the transport of coal and other goods. 
If in the event it does so, we shall be highly gratified ; but, 
gauging the matter by past experience, misgivings success- 
fully stem-back any cheerful optimism. 

The main part of Mr. Mogford’s paper deals with the 
question of national electricity generation, which, by aclause 
in the Government Electricity Bill, is to come under the 
control of the Ministry of Ways and Communications. At 
Westminster, there are to be Electricity Commissioners 





of the continuous vertical system, There is, however, room 


and District Electricity Boards throughout the country. 


RECONSTRUCTION of industry has long been freely talked * 
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These will be responsible to the Ministry of Ways and 
Communications (unless the clause is defeated), and the 
Ministry will be responsible to Parliament. The electricity 
industry is not to be envied their destined position. But 
Mr. Mogford (as do responsible gas men generally) sees the 
possibility of the electricity generation scheme being used 
detrimentally to the gas industry. Now is the time for the 
industry to make a strenuous move for having its position 
recognized, its powers of progress and resistance to outside 
injury augmented, and protection—not only in its own 
interests, but in those of the nation—embodied in the Elec- 
tricity Bill. The gas industry has had its position as a user 
of coal and a supplier of light, heat, and power, and other 
commodities, plainly and truthfully set forth ; and, in com- 
parison with the electricity industry, it comes out in a man- 
ner which, if ignored by the Government, will be a derelic- 
tion of duty on their part, and a betrayal of the interests of 
the country. Words cannot be too strong for an attitude 
that would be antagonistic to proved superiority in both 
economy and service. Though we do not favour Govern- 
ment control and all it leads to, no one can foretell what 
developments may ensue from this electricity generation 
scheme; and the gas industry must take no chances. Mr. 
Mogford sees the prospect of competition being strengthened; 
the need for reconstructing present methods of gas produc- 
tion and supply ; and the absorption of small uneconomical 
concerns by larger and more economical ones. We are 
with him. Whatever befalls as a consequence of the re- 
formation of electricity generation, the gas industry will, by 
being modernized and braced-up, be all the better for meet- 
ing competition, for extending service, and for doing it all 
at prices that are fair, consistent with the prevailing condi- 
tions as to money, materials, and labour. In the paper it 
is advocated that for purposes other than carbonization the 
use of bituminous coal should cease as far as is practicable, 
so that as much as possible of the value that isin that class 
of coal should be recovered for the benefit of the country 
and its industries. These are all matters that require the 
individual thought and action in spreading information of 
every responsible individual in the gas industry, as indi- 
vidual thought and action mean continual reinforcement 
of collective action through the National Gas Council. 


Heat Losses and Savings in Gas-Furnace Work. 


In this issue we complete the publication of the prize essay, 
on the utilization of “Gaseous Fuel in Commercial Prac- 
“tice,” which won for Mr. F. W. Epworth, of the Rich- 
mond Gas Stove and Meter Company, the Hadfield £100 
prize. The offer of the prize was made through the Society 
of British Gas Industries, the Council of which adjudicated 
upon the essays; and it is not very creditable to have to say 
that there was not a further essay submitted that was found 
worthy the second prize of £50. The winning essay is a 
piece of work which speaks of patience, diligence, and skill 
on the part of the winner; for the heap of calculations that 
he has made, with the view of proving his case that, in the 
utilization of gaseous fuel in funace-work, there is a mass 
of deficiency from which a much higher heat efficiency can 
be realized, is no routine performance. It iscommon know- 
ledge that in many forms of industrial gas-furnaces there 
are considerable heat losses. There are the losses by 
conduction and radiation; and it is the business of the 
makers of the furnaces, in the interests of efficiency and 
their own reputations, to suppress these as much as possible. 
The other causes of loss are divisible between makers and 
users. Imperfect combustion is one. The makers’ part is 
to ensure, so far as structural work will enable them to do 
so, that the combustion of the gas may be as perfect as pos- 
sible. But, after all is done in this way, unless there is proper 
control on the part of the users, the efforts of the makers 
may be sadly defeated; and the greatest loss of all—the 
heat carried away by the products of combustion—will be 
heavily augmented by the want of care in use. Heat losses 
cannot be entirely avoided ; but they can be largely reduced 
—-even the part of the heat that leaves the furnaces in the 
Products of combustion. This is the source of waste upon 
which Mr. Epworth largely concentrates. 

The first part of the essay, however, sets out the principles 
80verning the control of gaseous fuels, with the view to 
Securing proper combustion, and modifying the amount of 
loss for which the products form a ready vehicle, and 
of the magnitude of which loss few engaged on gas-furnace 
work have any clear conception. This is also true regard- 





ing the influence of excessive air over and above that re- 
quired for complete combustion on the heat carried away 
by the products, In this connection, a few words as to the 
tables. So far as we are aware, the information contained 
in the first part of the essay has not been published pre- 
viously for the various typical gases under comparable 
varying conditions. In Table II. are supplied the mean 
specific heats of common gases used in the calculations. 
These figures have been recalculated from the original 
equations of Holborn and Henning, and should be of great 
service to those dealing with gaseous thermal problems. 
To recover part of the heat (so improving the thermal effi- 
ciency of the furnace) that would otherwise be lost in the 
products of combustion, Mr. Epworth is strongly in favour 
of preheating the air by this otherwise waste heat; and he 
gives reasons for preferring to preheat the air rather than 
the gas. A careful study of Tables XII.to XVI. will show 
why it is necessary to make use of the heat in the products 
for air preheating in order to raise the efficiency. Looking 
at Table XVI., it is seen that, with the products leaving at 
1400° C, (combustion in air) 61°6 p.ct. of the total available 
heat is contained in the flue products ; and this could be 
largely recovered by the preheating principle. The influ- 
ence of excess air over and above that required for complete 
combustion on the amount of heat carried off by the pro- 
ducts is also seen, which is a robbery of heat from the fur- 
nace which could be avoided. Then, again, another lesson 
is that the poorer the gas—such as Mond and producer gas 
—the greater the amount of heat taken out by the products 
relative to the total amount of heat yielded by combustion. 
It will be remarked how well water gas stands in respect of 
loss of heat to the products ; and it shows in this regard an 
approximation to town gas and carbon monoxide. As to 
the calorific intensity Tables XVII. to XXI. (showing how 
excess air depresses flame temperature), these are purely 
theoretical ; but, having been calculated under similar condi- 
tions, they enable a rough comparison to be made of the 
efficacy of different commercial fuel gases under varied 
conditions of actual use. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the essay appear to be 
to preheat the air for combustion as thoroughly as possible 
by means of the waste heat in the flue gases, and to supply 
the fuel gas to the furnace as hot as possible; but it is not 
advisable to attempt to preheat the gas much over 500° C. 
It is evident, too, from consideration of the first part of the 
paper, that economy and success in the use of gas for indus- 
trial heating are dependent upon the use of the correct ratio 
of air to gas. This being so, and as gas-fired furnaces are 
mostly handled by inexperienced workmen, a really reliable 
indicator to show when the gas and air are in the correct 
proportions would be exceedingly useful. The automatic 
controls at present on the market for gas and air blast fur- 
naces only deliver gas and air in fairly constant ratios; the 
user having to determine by experience the ratio which will 
give the best result. The incandescent mantle method 
referred to by Mr. Epworth is simple; and if it could be 
fitted with a modest photometrical device for finding the 
point of maximum illumination, it would in all probability 
be very successful. The plan outlined in the essay for 
exploding mixture samples would also be good, but would 
not show the changes in the gas automatically, and could 
not easily be made to give a continuous record. The essay 
supplies a piece of genuinely useful work. 








Higher Prices for Gas-Heating Goods. 


Higher and still higher costs for the gas industry; and the 
end of the tale is not yet told. A fresh accession comes this time 
from the firms manufacturing gas-heating appliances ; and what is 
more they are unanimous in stating that they cannot go on longer 
without additions 'to their prices, and conditions of sale which will 
protect them against the vagaries of the markets from which 
they have to draw their supplies. The announcement the gas-stove 
makers have now made was anticipated by us in the “ JourNAL” 
for May 27 (p. 477). There was nothing peculiar about the antici- 
pation. It was patent with the withdrawal of the Government 
subsidy on iron and steel, and the fact that manufacturers who 
up to May 1 were paying 95s. per ton for pig iron found them- 
selves faced with 165s. per ton as the price for all deliveries, and 
an uncertainty as to whether this was the crest of the increase. 
The stove-making industry is labouring under the same dis- 
abilities as other industries. Fuel and other materials have been 
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consistently moving upwards; and labour has taken its full share 
in wages and shorter working hours. But for twelve months now 
the firms have borne these advances without (during that period) 
raising the prices of their goods. They had hoped for better 
times; and the hope has not materialized. The facts are plain; 
and the advances made have had to be substantial, as will be seen 
by the announcement in our news columns. They realize fully 
that the higher the prices of their goods, the lower the capacity 
of gas undertakings for placing them. This re-acts upon them- 
selves. It diminishes their output, which has an ill-effect upon 
charges which with greater production are lowered. These, how- 
ever, are commonplaces to every business man; but they are 
sometimes overlooked where feelings of resentment and dis- 
appointment prevail. It is, however, a pity that an advance in 
the price of gas-heating goods is imperative just when the gas in- 
dustry is moving in order to strengthen its position as suppliers 
of heating gas. 


Architects and Housing Schemes. 


The British Commercial Gas Association has evidently not 
succeeded in reaching and converting all architects who have im- 
bibed wrong tenets regarding light, heat, and power. There are 
still some about the country who, in ignorance, are doing mischief 
through having credulously taken in all that has been said about 
electricity, and who have insufficient knowledge to enable them 
to grasp the truth of the relative positions of gas and electricity. 
Some architects seem to think more of effect than of house- 
holders’ economy, which is of greater importance in housing 
schemes. At the meeting of the Wales Institution of Gas En- 
gineers last Thursday, Mr. E. Rees stated that, at Port Talbot, 
there is a project for erecting 1200 houses to accommodate 
the men of a private firm. The responsible architect had been 
interviewed by Mr. Rees, who finds it a difficult matter to con- 
vince gentlemen of the profession that the gas industry can pro- 
vide such houses with a better service of light and heat than 
electricity. Architects who are doubters should be invited to an 
actual demonstration of comparative economy. Mr. Rees puts 
their attitude down to the effects of the recent electrical propa- 
ganda in connection with the super-power schemes. The un- 
truths circulated have so poisoned people’s minds that electrical 


not being able to redeem (as they knew they never would be able 
to) the promises made through the columns of the lay Press. 


The Man and the Mechanical Coke-Conveyor. 


Manual labour is becoming so costly that naturally engineers 
will be weighing-up more finely than ever the relative costs as 
‘ between manual and mechanical operation. The whole basis of 
comparison has been changed. Take coke handling, for instance. 
The man costs much more now than formerly; but the coke- 
conveyor does not wear out more rapidly than before. Its initial 
cost is considerably more than in pre-war days, and so are the 
upkeep expenses. But the man’s wages are now about double 
what they were before the war. In an article on the handling of 
coke, a writer in “‘ The Times Engineering Supplement ” refers to 
the changed conditions which make mechanical operation more 
attractive than manual where it can be introduced. He points 
out that for the wages of each man whois replaced by mechanical 
operation, a capital outlay on plant of about {1400 is warranted 
at the present time. A wage of £4 a week means £208 a year. 
Interest on capital, wear and tear, and depreciation on the £1400 
at 14 p.ct. would amount to £196; and as the 14 p.ct. includes 
7 p.ct. depreciation, the capital expenditure is annually written- 
down—the first year by £98, so that automatically year by year 
the interest is reduced. Though machinery does occasionally 
break-down, it does not go on strike, it is not perpetually suffer- 
ing from grievances, it does not ask for a forty-seven (or any 
other) hour day, and really there is in these times less uncertainty 
about a machine than about the men in some occupations. 





Analysis of the Hardstoft Oil. 


The oil from the Hardstoft weil (to which references have 
already appeared in these columns) was subjected to analysis by 
the- late Sir Boverton Redwood. He reported that the general 
character of the oil is of a limpid nature, showing a dark brown 
colour by transmitted light, but of a marked green fluorescence 
by-refleeted light; andit-has-a characteristic odour. It contains 





only a trace of water, and has a specific gravity at 60° Fahr. of 
‘828. The flash point is 73° Fahr. On distilling at below 150° C., 
it shows a 4'5 p.ct. volume of petroleum spirit, and on distilling 
between 150° and 300° C. 41 p.ct. of petroleum lamp oil and 
kerosene, The oil is stated to be a true natural paraffin-base 
petroleum of excellent quality, from which it should be possible 
to obtain 9 or 10 p.ct. of motor spirit. A further analysis by 
Mr. J. L. Hackford, F.1.C., shows that the commercial products 
obtainable from the oil include 7} p.ct. of motor spirit, 39 p.ct. of 
kerosene, 30°5 p.ct. of lubricating oil, 3 p.ct. of paraffin wax, and 
20 p.ct. of gas oil, the basis of fuel oils. A certain percentage of 
sulphur is also yielded. The Chesterfield correspondent oi the 
“Daily Telegraph ” states that he learns that oil exists at Hard- 
stoft in huge quantities. His informant—carried away perhaps 
by the success of the venture—declared that there was sufficient 
oil to pay off the National Debt. We have a recollection that 
somewhat similar statements were once made regarding low- 
temperature coal carbonization. 





Benzol—A New Electrical Cry. 


The electricity industry has just had offered to it a new cry. 
A “Fuel Expert” has discovered it. Coal supply is getting 
shorter and shorter; and the country may be promised that the 
supply will run lower still if electricity is allowed to continue to 
burn coal under its boilers for the production of heat energy in 
its own wasteful mode. As things are going, and at the price of 
coal, the country cannot afford to let the electricity industry 
(till it has shown it has radically mended its ways) use more coal, 
which is needed—solid or gasified—for heat by more people than 
require it for power. ‘“ Fuel Expert” does not look to the super- 
generating stations to produce the economies that some of the 
electrical Ulysses suggest; and so for justification for larger 
operations he falls back upon coal carbonization by the electrical 
industry in order to produce bye-products. This is where he 
raises the cry of “ Benzol,” which is an attractive word at the 
present time when there is a vastly increasing desire to make the 
country as largely independent as possible of others for all forms 
of motor fuel. Fancy the electricity industry, which “ Meteor,” 
in pompous and bombastic language, says has become the indus- 


f “fj d, and third importance” (other industries 
men have themselves begun to be alarmed at the prospect of |: rive i, SER, ae . — ( 


: being allowed minor places), having to fall back upon benzol for 


justification for encroaching to a larger extent upon our coal 
resources. 


‘Hard Facts and Electrical Vapourings. 


Different coals, different capacities for benzol production. It 
may be only # gallon or 3 gallons per ton; but benzol alone will 
not help the electricity industry to a higher state of thermal effi- 
ciency. However coal is dealt with by the electrical industry, 
no electrician can get rid of those terribly heavy heat losses 
‘between boiler and consumers’ terminals. With a blind eye to 
facts, “‘ Meteor,” in his comment, urges that electricity must have 
first claim upon the coal it requires; then other industries with 
less vital services may begin to urge their claims. In respect of 
coal, the gas industry is thus to follow not precede the electricity 
industry. It happens, however, that the gas industry prefers to 
place itself, and not submit to the discretion of “ Meteor.” He 
also contends that “there is no other industry of sufficient im- 
portance to dictate how our [the electricity industry’s| fuel shall 
be treated; it must be left entirely to electricity.” ‘“ Meteor” 
seems to be mightily perturbed, and to have lost the true perspec- 
tive of things. May we, without further raising his ire, ask what the 
electricity industry has done to show itself true and superior con- 
servators of coal? May we remind him that there is a great gulf 
between a 5 to 10 p.ct. efficiency and a 70 to 80 p.ct.? It is nota 
fourth, fifth, or sixth rate industry that can boast the latter; but 
it is one that has to look a great distance behind to discover the 
electrical industry. Pretence has undergone considerable elec- 
trical culture. 


Dropping the Practical Man from Fuel Rationing. 

In some quarters there is apprehension as to what will happen 
in the matter of rationing through the resolve of the Coal Con- 
troller’s Department to dissolve the Special Local Fuel and 
Lighting Committees, and to transfer the control hitherto exer- 
cised by the Local Fuel Overseer to the local authority—except 
in the Metropolitan Division, which will continue under the im- 
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mediate supervision of the Household Fuel and Lighting Branch 
of the Coal Control Department. The fuel supervisors have 
already been notified that their executive powers have passed 
away, and that they may be used in an advisory capacity. A 
prominent coal merchant says these changes mean the drop- 
ping of the practical man and the elevation of the official. He 
expresses the fear that local rationing will not work so smoothly 
as it has done. 


PERSONAL. 


The Etruria Appointment. 

Mr. Harold E. Copp (who has gone to Hull) is to be succeeded 
as Manager of the Etruria works of the British Gas Company, 
Ltd., by Mr. C. RoopEs ARMITAGE, at present the Engineer and 
Manager of the Lancaster Corporation Gas- Works, to which posi- 
tion he was appointed on the retirement of his father (Mr. Charles 
Armitage) in 1913. Mr. Armitage, on leaving school, was for 
some time with his father, and then served his articles at the 
Nottingham Gas-Works, and qualified in chemistry, engineering, 
and gas manufacture at the Nottingham University. He was 
appointed Assistant at Nottingham, and afterwards Assistant- 
Manager of the Preston Gas-Works. In 1909 he became Gas 
Manager at Morecambe; and left there to go to Lancaster. 


Mr. F. W. Potter, the Engineer-in-Chief of the Shanghai Gas 
Company, Ltd., has been granted six months’ leave of absence, 
and is expected to shortly arrive in England. 

Mr. Harotp Hart ey, the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter 
Company’s Chief Chemist, has been elected to the degree of 
Doctor of Science by the Senate of the University of Manchester. 

Captain C. M. Witson, of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, 
has been awarded the Military Cross for distinguished services in 
connection with military operations in France and Flanders. He 
served two years on the Western front, and is now stationed in 
Dublin. Before the war, Captain Wilson was with the Barrow- 
field Iron-Works in Glasgow, was then Assistant at the Greenock 
Gas-Works, and finally for two-and-a-half years Chief Technical 
Assistant to the Aldershot District Gas Company. 


Mr. P. D. WatMsLEy, B.Sc., who for the past eleven years has 
been Gas Engineer to the Wombwell (Yorks.) Urban District 
Council, has been appointed General Manager and Engineer to 
the Great Yarmouth GasCompany. The Council have expressed 
their high appreciation of Mr. Walmsley’s services, and their 
regret that he is severing his connection with the Wombwell 
undertaking. Mr. Walmsley served his apprenticeship at the 
Tyldesley (Lancs.) Gas and Water Works, and took a three years’ 
course in Engineering and Chemistry at Owen College, Man- 
chester, where he obtained the Degree of B.Sc. with honours in 
Engineering. ile also qualified for M.Sc. in Engineering, but has 
not taken it up. From Owen College, he went into the drawing 
office of Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, at Manchester, and from there 
as Chief Assistant to Mr.’George Helps, at Nuneaton, where he 
remained for four years. Leaving Nuneaton in 1908, he went to 
Wombwell, where he has spent an active time. In this connec- 
tion, special mention may be made of the part taken by Wombwell 
in laying out their works to demonstrate the recovery of benzol 
and toluol for war purposes. The plant was described in the 
‘“ JouRNAL ” just three years ago. 


Captain J. Carr (a son of Mr. Isaac Carr, of Widnes), com- 
manding No. 6 Battery, Motor Machine Gun Corps, has been 
awarded the Military Cross for gallantry and devotion to duty in 
the field. All through the final advance on the Ypres front, he 
kept continual touch with the forward infantry, and brought his 
battery into action on many occasions, and greatly assisted them 
in their advance by knocking out enemy machine guns, and keep- 
ing down enemy rifle fire. After the completion of these opera- 
tions, a letter was received by his Commanding Officer from the 
G.O.C. 29th Division saying : “ The battery of your Motor Machine 
Gun Brigade who have been working with this Division in the late 
successful operations, have done splendid service. Please convey 
to the officer commanding and all ranks my appreciation of the 
gteat help they have been to us, and thank them for all they have 
done for my division.” Captain Carr in January of this year 
was awarded the Belgian Croix de Guerre for exceptionally good 
work in Flanders; while Captain Carr’s brother, Captain Robert 
Carr, R.E., was awarded the M.C. in 1916. 

Mr. Peter M‘DouGatt has been appointed by the Newcastle 
and Gateshead Gas Company to be Superintendent of their gas 
and chemical works at a salary of £425. 

Lieut.-Col. Oscar H. Foaa, recently of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States Army, has been unanimously elected 
by the Executive Board to the position of Secretary-Manager of 
the American Gas Association. He has led an active life in the 
industry, and is personally known to many gas men on this side, 
who will wish him every success in-his new sphere. 


—_ 








OBITUARY. 





JOHN ROBERT FRITH. 


Tue death has regretfully to be announced of the head of a well- 
known family in the gas industry—Mr. John Robert Frith, whose 
name has for so many years been associated with the gas under- 
taking at Runcorn, of which town he was, indeed, one of the oldest 
residents. He had reached the ripe old age of 854 years, and 
retained his faculties remarkably well right up to his death on 
Monday of last week. No more than three weeks ago he paid a 
visit to the gas-works, to inspect some improvements which were 
being carried out by his son, Mr. George S. Frith, the present 
Secretary and Manager of the Gas Company. 

Mr. Frith was born at Stafford in 1834, and on the completion 
of his education entered the service of the Gas Company in the 
town, under Mr. William Etchells, who was then engineer. Eight 
years’ later, Mr. Frith became Secretary and Manager of the 
Longton Gas Company ; and in 1863 he left to take up a similar 
position with the Runcorn Gas Company. The condition of the 
Runcorn Gas-Works offered plenty of scope for an energetic 
man; and Mr. Frith had been with the Company but avery short 
time when it became necessary to enlarge them. He recom- 
mended removal to another site, and eventually ground was ac- 
quired near the old works. In 1885 the works again proved too 
small for the requirements of the Company; and it was decided 
to remove to an entirely new site in Halton Road. The whole of 
the buildings, &c., were designed by Mr. Frith, and were carried 
out under his direction. Improvements have been introduced 
from time to time, until now the Company possesses one of the 
most compact and best-arranged gas-works in the country. 

He was one of the'pioneers in the regenerative firing of retorts— 
making a number of experiments, and expecting considerable im- 
provements in the original designs of the furnaces. An original 
member of the old British Association of Gas Managers, he teok 
part in many meetings. The last meeting of the Institution which 
he attended was at Liverpool, in 1914. Of the original members 
just referred to, probably his old friend Mr. W. R. Cooper, of 
Banbury, is now the only survivor. Though he never took a very 
prominent part in public life, he was a good speaker. To local 
education matters he devoted much attention; and his services 
were frequently sought by other undertakings in a consultative 
capacity. 

When he resigned his position, he was succeeded by his second 
son, Mr. George S. Frith, the Hon. Secretary to the Manchester 
District Institution of Gas Engineers. Another of the three sons, 
Mr. Ernest Frith, is Secretary and Manager of the Frodsham Gas 
Company. Mr. Frith celebrated his golden wedding eight years 
ago, when, among other presents, he received three silver gilt 
fruit dishes from the Runcorn Gas Company, as a token of their 
esteem. His wife survives him. 

The funeral was on Wednesday, at the Runcorn Cemetery ; 
Mr. Isaac Carr, of Widnes, being among the sorrowing friends 
who were present. 


The death occurred on Monday of last week, at his residence, 
** Mossgiel,” Regent Road, Altrincham, of Mr. Jos—ErH Epwarp 
Lamb, the Managing- Director of the Altrincham Gas Company. 
Deceased, who was in his 65th year, had been in poor health for 
some time, and over a month before he died had had to take 
to his bed. He joined the Altrincham Gas Company in March, 
1884, as Accountant, and was appointed Manager in June, 1887, 
and afterwards Engineer and Manager. On the appointment in 
December, 1912, of Mr. H. R.S. Williams as Works Engineer and 
Manager, Mr. Lamb became General Manager; and in February, 
1918, he was elected on the Board of Directors as Managing- 
Director. He was a member for many years of the Gas Institute 
and Institution of Gas Engineers, as well as of the Manchester 
District Institution of Gas Engineers, though not taking a very 
prominent part in the proceedings. Under his management, the 
Altrincham Gas Company rose from a 68 million to a 240 million 
works. He leaves two daughters, his wife having died some few 
years ago. To them, and to his brother Mr. F. H. Lamb (of 
Messrs. Donald Macpherson and Co., Ltd.), sympathy will be 
extended. The funeral last Thursday was largely attended by 
Directors, officers, and workmen of the Gas Company, as well as 
by representatives of local bodies, and friends connected with 
the gas industry. Mr. S. Meunier, of Stockport, represented the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers. 


. The death is recorded, which took place on May 11, of M. Lion 
PoTTIER, a prominent member of the staff of the “ Journal des 
Usines 4 Gaz” from its foundation until the year 1885. 


Mr. H. H. Garpner, who had been Chairman of the Worthing 
Gas Light and Coke Company since 1891, and a Director for 
close upon forty years, died last week. He was formerly closely 
connected with Tarring, and much of the development of the 
neighbourhood was directly due to him. 








The annual meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
will be held at 8 o’clock this (Tuesday) evening at. the rooms 
of the Royal Society of Arts. After the transaction of formal 
business, a discussion on “ Street Lighting Reconstruction Pro- 
blems ” will be opened by Mr. L. Gaster. 





A commission agent in Valencia desires to obtain agencies fcr 
United Kingdom manufacturers of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate 
of soda. Inquirers of the Comptroller-General, Department of 
Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), No. 73, Basing» 
hall Street, E.C.2, must quote: Spain, No. 1194. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF THE COAL MINES 
PROPOSED. 


Ar the final stage of our preparations for press this week, four 
reports are published by the members of the Coal Commission on 
the nationalization of coal mines and mineral rights. We cannot, 
therefore, on this occasion do more, through pressure of time, 
than touch upon these portentous documents. It would, of 
course, be idle to say there has not been grave discontent in the 
country, particularly during the period of Government control, 
with the position of affairs in the coal industry in relation to both 
supplies and prices; but the country generally has expressed no 
desire for, but (so far as it has been possible to gather) the feeling 
is one of aversion to anything approaching nationalization. A 
very significant fact, however, is that all of the reports are favour- 
able to the extinction, in part or in whole, of the conditions that now 
exist, and to something else superseding them. The least change 
of all is naturally by the coalowners’ representatives, who are not 
opposed to the acquisition of mining royalties under carefully 
prescribed conditions, but believe that nationalization would be 
detrimental to the development of the coal industry and to the 
economic life of the country. The only independent report is 
that made by Sir Arthur Duckham, who is also favourable to the 
acquisition of mining royalties, and the amalgamation of colliery 
interests in the various areas, and their administration by District 
Boards, who would be granted a lease from the Crown to work 
coal and other minerals. But the report that will, it is to be 
feared, be adopted by the Government is that of Mr. Justice 
Sankey, who is supported by the miners’ representatives and their 
friends. In this, it is recommended that there should be imme- 
diate State acquisition of coal royalties, acceptance of the, prin- 
ciple of State ownership of the mines, and a scheme of local 
administration of the mines for three years, followed by their 
purchase by the Government. The miners’ representatives and 
their friends concur with the Chairman’s views; and they also 
ask for an immediate inquiry into the causes of the recent decline 
of output, which they believe will be found to have existence in 
places and for reasons for which the miners themselves cannot 
be held chargeable. 

There is a twofold danger in the attitude adopted by Mr. Jus- 
tice Sankey in this matter. Though minerals come into a different 
category from other industries, this will open the way to the ex- 
tremists adopting nationalization as a policy, and new internal 
trouble for the country is brought into closer view. As to coal, 
as Sir Arthur Duckham well puts it, “ nationalization of the coal 
mining industry would be an unprecedented and colossal experi- 
ment. A mistake would result ina national calamity.” The weight 
of evidence, it seems to us, was entirely against nationalization, 
but was in favour of the imposition of a middle course giving 
greater control and concentration through (say) boards of com- 
petent constitution. In view of this, and the very general feeling 
there is among intelligent men in opposition, a great deal of un- 
easiness will be generated throughout the country in finding that 
Mr. Justice Sankey has placed himself so unreservedly in the 
same boat with Mr. Smillie and-his friends. Government control 
of coal during the war has furnished lessons which should not go 
unheeded. It has been so largely repugnant to the interests of 
the country, that the people and the industries will not look with 
equanimity upon it for another three years, to be followed by 
complete State ownership, if Parliament endorses the Sankey- 
Smillie-Money-Webb, and Co.’s recommendations, Never, in- 
deed, was the coal service of the country in a more abject mess; 
and this six months after the armistice, with the number of miners 
at work at the pre-war level! 
= It will be noticed in the report of Sir Arthur Duckham that he 
recommends the appointment of Commissioners for Heat, Light, 
and Power, who should undertake a full inquiry into the wastage 
of fuel and the best methods of effecting economies throughout 
the, country. This inquiry should have been made before the 
Government committed itself to its electricity schemes, which 
supply another instance of Government misdirection, and stubborn 
action upon that misdirection. 


Dutch Gas Association. 


The number of “ Het Gas” for the 14th inst., contains the 
programme of the forty-seventh annual meeting of the Association 
of Dutch Gas Engineers, which is being held at Maastricht this 
week (from Tuesday to Thursday), under the presidency of Heer 
M. C. Sissingh. The report of the Association for the year 1918 
is also published, together with reports of various committees, 
and the accounts, during which period Heer O. S. Knottnerus 
was President. 











_ 
—_— 


The “B.C.G.A.” Conference at Edinburgh.—We are asked to 
mention that Major F. Cornelius-Wheeler, who addressed the 
recent Edinburgh Conference of the “ B.C.G.A.,” upon the sub- 
ject of the economies that can be effected in building construc- 
tion when gas-heating stoves are to be provided, instead of 
coal-fires, is the Manager of the Architectural Decorations De- 
partment of the Nautilus Fire Company, Ltd.—now under the 
proprietorship of the Davis Gas-Stove Company. We hope 
shortly to be in a position to publish the plans used by Major 
Cornelius- Wheeler to illustrate the main points of his odieees. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





In a book published sixteen years ago, Dr. Louis Bell wrote: 


*“ The commonest failings in the present methods of lighting are 


the tendency to use too brilliant radiants, and to make up in 
quantity what is lacking in quality. More 
Eye-Wrecking Gas- study of the practical conditions of light- 
Filled Electric Lamps. ing, and less blind faith in bright lights 
would generally both improve practical 
illumination and tend to economy.” If Dr. Bell were writing 
those words to-day, he could have strongly underlined them. 
Since 1903, the gas-filled lamp has come (which has been generally 
known by the pseudonym of the “ half-watt ”); and the“ brilliant 
radiants ” of which Dr. Bell speaks have in it become intensified 
in brilliance [estimated at over 3000-candle power per square inch] 
three or four times that of the tungsten filament lamp. As the 
latter lamp is several times beyond the limit of brilliance to which 
the eye should be exposed, so the gas-filled lamp has a brutal 
forcefulness in eye-harming effect which necessitates its conceal- 
ment, and the use indirectly of its light. This is the view of men 
of science who study these matters; it is the view of illuminat- 
ing engineers who do their work scientifically. There is in short 
genuine alarm on the part of such men over the crude manner 
in which the lights are being applied—in most cases simply dis- 
placing lamps of lower intrinsic brilliancy, and utilizing the same 
fittings. Mr. F. W. Willcox is making a stern fight against this, 
as was seen in a paper he recently read before the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. It might be charged against him (but it 
would not be true) that his interest lies in the fact that he has 
fittings for sale for indirect or semi-indirect lighting. Hisinterests 
are almost purely electrical ; but his frankness in condemning the 
naked use of such lamps under all circumstances disarms any 
criticism that might be levelled against him in respect of not 
being altogether commercially disinterested. Everybody who 
has investigated this question of the effect of high intrinsic bril- 
liancy lights upon the eyes knows that his attitude in the matter 
is perfectly genuine, and that it is an unpardonable offence against 
moral responsibility for any electrician not to use all the influence 
in his power to prevent such lights being employed naked. 
The value Mr, Willcox sees in the gas- 
The Lamp Must be filled electric lamp is, inrespect of interior 
Correctly Applied. __ lighting, as an adjunct to the indirect or 
semi-indirect systems of illumination, and 
for other purposes with proper screens and fittings. In other 
words, the economy of the lamp in regard to consumption admits 
of the more scientific treatment of illumination by adapting to it 
proper fittings. The indirect or semi-indirect systems of lighting 
were in use with ordinary metallic filament lamps before gas- 
filled lamps appeared. But to secure illumination by these sys- 
tems meant a loss of the efficiency credited to the lamps tested 
naked; and therefore, to get sufficient light with these systems, 
it was necessary to use higher power lamps, which meant more 
current to be paid for. This is obvious. Light cannot be thrown 
on to a ceiling, and then reflected downwards without some ex- 
penditure or loss of light. Moreover, as the illuminating value 
of a source of light is subject to the law of inverse squares, the 
higher a lamp is placed the lower the value of the light at any 
given horizontal plane. The gas-filled lamps with their higher 
efficiency (tested naked) provide a means of using the indirect or 
the semi-indirect systems of lighting without—speaking approxi- 
mately—any greater cost for current than would be incurred by 
using direct the ordinary metallic filament lamps. This is where 
the value of the newer lamps comes in for internal use. Mr. 
Willcox favours the use of the larger units of these lamps, and 
the discarding of small units of other types—that is to say, the 
former being applied as he recommends them to be. If properly 
applied, with correct fittings, there is not a field of illumination, 
in his opinion, where they cannot be used—domestic, shop, fac- 
tory, and street. The question of cost comes in, particularly for 
householders. The major part of the community cannot afford 
to pay the cost of having their installations rearranged, and to 
incur the expense of utilizing the lamps and fittings that are re- 
commended by illuminating engineers who scientifically pursue 
their calling. Commonsense must rule; otherwise the electricity 
industry will be doing itself more harm than good—to the benefit 
of the gas industry, which has the best quality and most innocu- 
ous light for direct use. 


There are other points. The gas-filled 

Life of lamps are costly; and as they descend 
Gas-Filled Lamps. in power per unit, the efficiency decreases. 
We were glad to see the general protest 

that was made by the electricians who heard Mr. Willcox’s paper 
against the use of the nominal term “half-watt” lamp. It is 
no more true to say that the efficiency of the lamp is 1 candle- 
power-hour per half-watt than it is to say that the efficiency of 
the metallic filament lamp is 1-candle-hour per watt. The elec- 
tricity industry, through certain of the lamp makers, have always, 
the photometer has proved, been guilty of misrepresentation 10 
this respect. And, what is more, there is appreciable variation 
from the best efficiency obtained with lamps of the same class. 
This has been proved over and over again with lamps bought 
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over the counter, and by the same makers. There were also 
several admissions made during the discussion as to the life of 
the gas-filled lamps. Mr. Haydn Harrison spoke of his records 
for these lamps being very variable in street lighting. The war 
was blamed, and so was the glass. The use of gas-filled lamps 
on the existing arc lamp standards—which make no provision for 
vibration, and so allow the lamps to swing by day and break by 
night—is also accused of being a contributory cause of bad ex- 
perience. We would suggest to our duetdatl friends that part 
of the difference in life is due to the greater physical strain to 
which the lamps are put. Despite the use of an inert gas in the 
bulbs, the higher temperatures at which the filaments have to be 
run—thus subjecting the lamps to a greater variation than the 
lower efficiency lamps between minimum bottom temperature 
when not in use and maximum temperature when in use—in our 
opinion accounts for the more frequent failures of these expen- 
sive lamps. The reason for this opinion is that in a room in 
which smooth running machinery is operating, in which there is 
vibration, but in which the temperature is always fairly high, a 
gas-filled lamp has given an excellent life; while in other places 
on the works where there is greater exposure of the lamps to 
variable atmospheric temperature, though less vibration, the life 
of the same type of lamps is shorter. Mr. Willcox puts the average 
life of the lamps at 800 hours, and states that in many cases they 
stood 1000 hours. In abnormal cases, lamps have been known 
to run 2ooohours. These figures show that there must be quite a 
substantial number of lamps that have run for a less number of 
hours than the average of 800 hours. We assume, too, that Mr. 
Willcox’s figures refer to the use of the lamps in interiors, and 
not to those subject to the rigours of street use. But assuming 
his average of 800 hours applied to streets, this would mean that, 
for the 4327 hours per year on the all-night lighting scale, about 
5'5 lamps per annum per point would be required. The cost 
of energy is one thing ; the cost of expensive lamps to obtain a 
reduction in the expenditure on energy is quite another. But the 
two things must be taken together. Anyway, lighting engineers 
who are responsible for electric street lighting are welcoming the 
gas-filled lamps in place of the jumping, capricious, and labour- 
claiming arc lamps, the use of which on the streets has very 
noticeably diminished. This is a reason why we so frequently 
see the incongruity of a stalwart arc lamp pillar supporting fragile 
units of gas-filled lamps, which is as bad as employing an elephant 
to pick up pins. 
There are many things which it will be 
The Ill-Balanced necessary to compose in the Government 
Bill. Electricity Bill. It discloses, as we have 
before pointed out, a want of imagination 
and a sense of justice, as well as a disagreement between points 
that are proposed to be enacted. The transfer, for instance, of a 
generating plant and transmission lines for a sum of money re- 
presenting the outstanding capital is not fair to those who have 
subscribed the capital—whether in the shape of loans or as 
ordinary stock or shares. The money is an integral part of the 
business ; and its return at par to-day would not compensate the 
holders of the capital in a good paying concern, who would not 
be able to re-invest it so as to produce for them the same return. 
There would be small consolation to them in the fact that the 
dismembered undertaking with part of its capital released was 
to be supplied by the district boards with current at the same 
price as that at which the old generating plant (up to its productive 
capacity, and taking into consideration prevailing costs of coal, 
materials, and labour) could send current into the distribution 
system. This would not help the liberated capital; and it does 
not improve the position of that which remains. It merely main- 
tains the status quo in respect of generating costs. This raises 
another point. Stations are going to be disbanded by the dis- 
trict boards resulting in unproductive capital, money (expressed 
in millions) which is dearer to-day than before is going to be 
spent on materials, plant, and labour (which are also much dearer 
than before) for the building of new super-stations and transmis- 
Sion lines ; the Electricity Commissioners and the district boards, 
with their offices and staffs, are going to cost money. Is all this 
expense to be borne by the additional sales of current by the 
district boards because they are to make both ends meet? It 
cannot go on to the current generated to the capacity of existing 
generating plants, because that is already promised at prices con- 
sonant with the capabilities of the plant. The Bill will require 
a lot of adjustment and modification before it is brought down to 
a just and sensible basis, with its many elements well balanced. 
It is considered by many men in the 
A Breach of Faith industry that the proposals of the Bill 
with the Investor. area breach of faith with investors. Mr. 
J. B. Braithwaite is Chairman of three 
important electricity companies supplying current in London; 
and he has drawn attention to the matter in a letter to the 
“Financial Times.” The Electric Lighting Act of 1888 gives the 
Companies 42 years’ tenure. The purchase of the undertaking by 
the local authority of the district served was provided for. The 
terms of purchase were such, first, that where a part only of the 
undertaking was purchased, as proposed under the Bill, loss 
occasioned by severance was to be paid; secondly, that the pur- 
chase price was to be the fair market value at the time of the 
purchase. The Bill as drafted constitutes a three-fold breach of 
the parliamentary bargain under which the capital of electrical 





supply undertakings throughout the country bas been subscribed : 
(1) In'providing for the purchase of the generating station apart 
from the distribution system without any compensation for sever- 
ance. (2) In providing that the actual cost of the generating 
stations less depreciation should be the purchase price, instead of 
their fair market value at the time of the purchase. Their value 
has largely appreciated, taking present-day constructional costs 
into account. (3) By anticipating by twelve years the date of pur- 
chase provided for in the 1888 Act, without any compensation. 
There is another point so far as the London companies are con- 
cerned. Under the Act of 1908, which substituted the London 
County Council for the individual borough councils as the pur- 
chasing authority, it was provided that, if the Council exercised 
its right of purchase in 1931, it must not buy one company and 
leave another ; but, if it purchased at all, it must purchase the 
undertakings of all the companies. Under the present Bill the 
District Electricity Board is not even bound to buy all the gene- 
rating stations and transmission lines within its area. A com- 
pany that had only been granted by Parliament a small area in 
which to supply electricity, and consequently had a small and 
relatively uneconomical generating station, might have its district 
invaded and its business taken away from it without receiving any 
compensation whatever even on the partial and inequitable terms 
provided in the Bill. The iniquities of the measure are being 
discovered at a rapid rate. 


“Meteor” of the “ Electrical Times ”’ 
Tariff considers that the time has now arrived 
Reconstruction. when the whole question of electricity 
tariffs might be reconsidered; and he 
suggests that an attempt to place them on a sensible foundation 
should be made by a Committee of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. The making of tariffs has been a sort of hobby with 
some of the responsible managers of electric supply undertakings ; 
and they have compiled them with such persistency that brought 
together they would make a mighty tome. One of the beauties 
of them is that few electricity consumers understand them all. 
‘“ Meteor ” tells the truth as to why charges diverge so largely in 
electricity supply for energy for different purposes. He is “ quite 
prepared to admit that, though nominally a single uniform article 
is sold—viz., electric energy—really it is light, heat, power, 
chemical energy, and so forth that the consumer buys, and that 
the degree of competition in these various fields differs. This is, 
of course, a point of great importance which must be taken into 
account.” So competition accounts for cut-prices,and even then 
the electrical industry fails to suppress the competition, and in 
some lines to make any real progress. Another thing he does not 
greatly approve of is the percentage addition made to electricity 
accounts during wartime. He thinks that the present prices of 
materials and labour will show considerable staying power; and 
therefore there is something to be said for increases on the half- 
penny and penny basis. 








Estimating Phenol in Tar Oils. 


Some notes on the estimation of phenol in tar oils are contri- 
buted to the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry by 
Mr. G. Campbell Petrie, who records his thanks to Dr. Percy E. 
Spielmann for his continued interest, and for the valuable advice 
which he has given during the preparation of the paper. A num- 
ber of experiments were carried out to compare the different 
methods now in use for the estimation of phenol in fractions from 
coal tar oils, with a view to devising a more rapid method. It 
was decided to experiment with the method of Fox and Barker, 
and to shorten this, if possible. The experiments indicated that 
calcium chloride was not a satisfactory agent for drying. When 
the crude phenol acids, washed to remove sulphuric acid and con- 
taining ether, are dried over this substance, an obstinate sludge 
is formed. Difficulty is also experienced in washing the phenol 
acids free from sulphuric acid. If this process is not complete, 
the phenol distillate will be contaminated with hydrochloric acid, 
owing to small pieces of calcium chloride being transferred with 
the viscous liquid to the distillation flask. The method adopted 
to obviate this is described—the crude acids containing ether 
being distilled without drying, and the ether and water distillates 
collected separately. As the result of tests, it was seen that 
neither calcium chloride nor two other substances tried—plaster 
of Paris and anhydrous sodium sulphate—extracts all the moisture 
from phenolic mixtures. The ether used for washing the sul- 
phate liquor was replaced by benzol; and after giving an account 
of the work done, the author says it remained to choose between 
drying with an agent which would give a high result, and elimi- 
nating the water with benzol by distillation and careful exclusion 
of moisture afterwards. The latter procedure is much quicker, 
and seems to be justified. 


a 


French “ Professional Syndicate.”—We have received a volume 
containing all the literature distributed to its members in 1918 
by the French “ Professional Syndicate of the Gas Industry.” It 
shows that a very large number of circulars were issued during the 
year, conveying and collecting valuable information on a variety 
of subjects—gas and coal prices, legal and technical questions, 
&c. On many occasions copies of the leading newspapers were 
sent to members when they contained articles of interest to the 
gas industry, 
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THE UTILIZATION OF GASEOUS FUEL IN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. 


WITH CONSIDERATION OF THE TYPES OF GAS-FIRED FURNACES AND METHODS FOR 
THEIR CONTROL. 





By F. W. Epwortu, of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., of Warrington. 


[The Essay that Won the Hadfield £100 Prize, Adjudicated upon by the Society of British Gas Industries.] 
(Concluded from p. 759.) 


CONSIDERATION OF TyPEs OF GAs-FURNACES. 

Gas-fired furnaces may be grouped under three main headings: 

(a) Natural draught furnaces. 

(b) Forced draught furnaces. 

(c) Compressed gas and air furnaces. 
Each of these has its subdivisions, giving the following fairly 
complete scheme, which permits of the placing of any furnace in 
its correct group. 

1.—NATURAL DRAUGHT. 


(a) Low-pressure gas + primary air + secondary air. 

(b) Low-pressure gas + primary air (secondary air only if 
required). 

2.—FoRCED DRAUGHT. 

(a) Low-pressure gas + primary air only (compressed). 

(b) Low-pressure gas + primary air (compressed) + con- 
trolled secondary air (not compressed). 

(c) Low-pressure gas + primary air (compressed) + un- 
limited secondary air. 

3.—ForceD DRAUGHT AND COMPRESSED Gas. 
(a) Compressed gas + compressed air (mixed). 
(b) Compressed gas + compressed air (separate). 


(c) Compressed gas + compressed air (mixed) + secon- 
dary air. 
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necessary. Combustion is so near to perfection that no excess 
of air is required; and, consequently, no heat is lost thereby. 
Gas at ordinary pressure enters from a series of tubes. Air at 
2 in. (water) pressure enters from a similar series of tubes, and 
travels down the side and along the bottom of the furnace—i.e., 
is preheated in the fireclay tubes through which it passes. It 
then meets the gas, and combustion takes place. The products 
pass under the furnace before entering the flue; the air for 
supporting combustion being preheated by the waste products. 
A — atmosphere can be obtained by diminishing the air 
supply. 

The well-known gas and air-blast crucible furnaces (fig. 4) are 
also instances of this type of furnace. Of course, to obtain 
efficiency, the air and metal must be preheated. This applies 
particularly in the treatment of metals or alloys of high melting 
point. [Refer to Thornton and Hartley, “ Metal Melting,” Insti- 
tute of Metals, 1917.| 


Type 2b.—Low-pressure gas + primary compressed air + con- 
trolled secondary air. 


At present this is a purely theoretical type; there being no 
example on the market of a furnace of this type with adequate 
secondary air control. 


Type 2c.—Forced draught. Low-pressure gas + primary 
air (compressed) + secondary air. 
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Fig. 1.—Section of Reverberatory Oven 
Furnace. 


The distinctive features of the various type will become more 
apparent after a consideration of examples of the same. 


Type 1a.—Natural Draught Furnace with Low-Pressure Gas, 
Primary and Secondary Air. 


Natural draught reverberatory ovens (fig. 1) or muffle furnaces 
form examples of this class. An examination of the sketch shows 
the general principle of thistype. Briefly, the gas along with the 
primary air enters the combustion chamber, where it meets the 
secondary air that has been preheated by passing along the 
furnace bottom. Certain types of crucible furnace may also be 
included under this heading. 

Type 1b (1),—Low-pressure gas and primary air. 


It-is manifest that by shutting-off the secondary air port-holes 
of the 1a types of furnace, the 1) type is obtained. It is con- 
venient to consider it as a separate type, since it is used in this 
condition for many practical operations. 


Type 1b (2).—A different furnace, but grouped under the same 
heading is the natural draught regenerator oven or muffle furnace 
(fig. 2). The distinction between these and the reverberatory is 
mainly one of construction. In the regenerator type, the bunsen 
burners enter the combustion chamber. Again, the secondary 
air enters the furnace by a passage under the floor, thereby en- 
suring preheating; and in this case it surrounds the walls and 
roof, giving an evenly diffused radiant heat. Temperatures of 
from 800° to 1300° C. are easily maintained constant. 

Tyre 2a.—Forced draught furnaces with low-pressure gas and 
primary compressed air. 


In the low-pressure gas and air furnaces (fig. 3) the whole 
of the air that is supplied for combustion is heated, so that the 
usual bunsen burners (with their secondary air supply) are un- 


Fig. 2.—Cross Section of Oven Furnace, 
Regenerative Type. 











Fig. 3.—Section of Low-Pressure Gas aad 
Air Oven Furnace. 


The earliest crucible furnaces (fig. 5) came under this heading, 
and are still met with. The secondary air is relatively uncon- 
trollable and unlimited. Similarly, many blast-oven furnaces at 
present on the market come under this heading (fig. 6). 


Types 3a and 3).—Forced draught and compressed gas— 
separate or mixed. 


The type in which compressed gas and compressed air meet 
in the burner is the ordinary crucible pattern of furnace. With 
mixed compressed gas and air supplied direct to the burner, there 
are at present only two patterns on the market. It is necessary 
to have a gas and air mixer installed. The Selas-Turner mixer is 
suitable; and it is claimed that a 5:1 air to gas mixture can be 
supplied and burned with safety. In this case, the whole of the 
air is naturally primary air. The danger to be faced when work- 
ing with such a mixture is the possibility of explosion in the mains 
due to back-firing. Isolated instances of this have occurred. 


Type 3).—Compressed gas -+- compressed air + secondary air. 


This is the usual type of furnace used in conjunction with a 
gas and air mixer of the Selas-Turner type. The secondary air 
is admitted at port-holes in the burner. 


It will be evident from a consideration of the first part of this 
paper, that economy and success in the use of gas for industrial 
heating is dependent upon the use of the correct ratio of air to 
gas. Excess of gasis waste, except in certain special operations ; 
and clearly excess of air leads to waste of heat, by increasing the 
loss by the flue, and by depression of the flame temperature in 
the furnace. 

The amount of air required for complete combustion depends 
on the nature of the gas |see Table VI., ante, p. 756]. The richer 
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the gas, the greater the amount of air required for complete 
combustion. 


Difficulties with Regard to Measurements. 


(a) Variations in the composition of the gas will affect the | 


quantity of air necessary for the maximum efficiency 
in the combustion of a given volume of the gas. 

(>) Similarly, a change in density will take place, and the 
latter will affect readings based on the velocity of the 
gas flow. 

(c) A change in calorific value will result, and lead to 
similar trouble as with (a) above. 


Another difficulty is experienced with regard to “ sampling”— | 


owing to the presence of “stream lines.” 


METHODS FOR CONTROL OR MEASUREMENT OF THE GAS AND | 


AiR SUPPLIES. 


At the outset it must be stated that, after experience with gas- | 


fired appliances, it is possible to effect gas and air adjustments 
to a nicety. Whether such assessments are quite accurate is a 


moot point, in the absence of reliable instruments indicating the | 


maximum efficiency of the combustion. 

As gas-fired appliances are certainly handled in the main by 
inexperienced workers, the need for an indicator becomes ap- 
parent. Such an indicator must be capable of giving clear and 
direct readings, capable of interpretation by a workman, and of 


standing the wear and tear of works’ use. it will be advisable to | 
give a summary of appliances—the aim of which is to effect the | 


automatic control of the gas and air mixture, or to indicate the | ture obtained and light emitted by an incandescent mantle with 


efficiency of the combustion—which are on the market at the 
present time. 


AUTOMATIC REGULATION OF THE GAS AND AIR SUPPLY, 


Possibly the best appliance on the market is the “ Keith- 
Blackman Automatic Mixture Controller.” In this, the flow of 
the air governs the gas-rate, irrespective of variations of pressure 


N 
x 


| Blackman adjuster; and though the pilot light to some extent 


obviates it in the Selas-Turner system, if (as is usually the case) 
secondary air enters after the position at which the pilot light is 
fixed, it becomes necessary in the case of this system too. 

The Ionides system is based on the assumption that an incan- 
descent mantle gives its maximum illumination with the correct 
mixture of gas and air—i.c., if the graphs be plotted for tempera- 











Fig. 7. 


the same gas-air mixture, the crests of the two curves will attain 
the same maximum (fig. 7). 
MEASUREMENT OF GAs AND AIR RatTIO. 
This is usually determined by Pitot tubes in conjunction with a 
differential gauge. The ——— of the Pitot tube is well known ; 
and the main difficulty of a cheap and reliable gauge (to replace 
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Fig. 4.—Gas and Air Biast Crucible Furnace 
(Cross Section). Metal and Air Preheated 
by Hot Products. 


in the air-blast, and the gas pressure or the resistance to the mix- 
ture, whether in the nozzle, the furnace, or the flues. It main- 
tains a constant control, but does not supply the most efficient 
mixture—that has to be judged in the initial setting. 

The “Selas-Turner Patented Mixer” automatically stabilizes 


- variations in gas and air pressure, and delivers definite volumes 


of gas and air, mixes them, and gives a rough indication of the 
thermal value of the mixture by means of an indicator light (a 
blue flame from a pilot Méker burner). It will be seen that this 
bears a resemblance to the Keith-Blackman system, and can be 
used for 1: 5 mixtures of gas and air. In actual practice, it is 
customary to use smaller proportions of air in the mixture, and 
to supply the excess air required from secondary-air port-holes 
in the burners. The pilot light (the length and appearance of the 
flame of which gives an approximate indication of the proportions 
of air and gas in the mixer) is fitted after the mixer, Bat prior to 
the admission of any secondary air at the burner. This is pre- 
sumably necessitated by the difficulty of continuously removing 
: — e from the burner itself without any interference with the 
atter. 

The two systems above outlined are successful, inasmuch as 
they ensure the delivery of a constant supply of either gas and 
air or a mixture of both (in the case of the Selas-Turner system) ; 
but from a practical standpoint they both fall far short of perfec- 
tion, as there is no indication of the correct mixture to be supplied 
for maximum efficiency in combustion. 

_ The present devices for indicating the efficiency of the combus- 
tion proceeding may be grouped under two heads: Optical indi- 
cation, and measurement of gas-air ratio. 


OPTICAL INDICATION. 


Under this heading should be included the observation of the 
actual flame obtained on combustion in the furnace. Observa- 
tions of this nature are necessary before “setting” the Keith- 
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Fig. 5.—Crucible Furnace (Cross 
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Fig. 6.—Blast Oven Furnace (Cross 
Section), Section). 


the Threlfall gauge consisting of fine micrometer adjustment, 
&c., and consequent high price) is well in hand. The difficulty to 
be contended with is that the pressure difference between the 
static and dynamic pressures is exceedingly small. A cheap and 
efficient gauge used for twelve months in the Research Depart- 
ment of Richmond’s, at Warrington, consists of two reservoirs 
containing two immiscible liquids of close specific gravity in com- 
munication, vid an inverted U-tube. The levels in the two bottles 
are so adjusted as to bring the junction meniscus of the two liquids 
on to the scale—both reservoirs being at atmospheric pressure. 
They are then placed in communication with the Pitot tube. 

The following are readings obtained with the gauge, the nature 
of which is apparent from fig. 8—p. 806. 


Gas Rate of Flew in C.Ft. 
per Hour, 
(Checked by Metering.) 


Reading on Gauge in 
Inches Movement 
of Meniscus Junction, 
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CRITICISM OF AUTOMATIC CONTROL AND GAs-ArR RATIO 
INDICATORS, 


The automatic control, as already stated, is only reliable if the 
correct mixture has been obtained initially. Variations in the 
composition or density of the gas are not compensated. Any 
device indicating the nature of the combustion proceeding would 
be of great value in conjunction with the automatic control. 


Gas-Air Ratio INDICATORS. 





So far as optical methods are concerned, these rely on the per- 
sonal factor—i.c., the observation and experience of the worker. 
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The objections to the system are numerous. In the first place 
any alteration in the density of the gas affects the Pitot tube 
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Fig. 8.—Simple Differential Gauge, 


readings. So far as the gauge is concerned, the following points 
have been proved in the Research Department of Richmond’s, at 
Warrington : 


(a) Variation in the temperature of the gauge liquids affects the 
specific gravity of the two liquids differently—i.c., the specific 
gravity difference of the two liquids alters. For instance. 
olive oil and 35 p.ct. alcohol water mixture having specific 
gravities of ‘914 and *948 at 63° Fahr., at 85° Fahr. have 
specific gravities of ‘905 and ‘9405 respectively, and give 
quite different readings on the gauge at the two tempera- 
tures. Water jacketing of the gauge might overcome this 
difficulty. 

(b) It has been noted that, with continued use, the position of 
the zero on the scale alters. This phenomenon was styled 
“zero creep,” and may be due to partial and varying solu- 
bility of the two so-styled immiscible liquids. In connec- 
tion with the Pitot tube, it has been noted that this is liable 
to become clogged with dust or oil mechanically conveyed 
in the pipe-lines. 


SuGGESTED New METHODS OF INDICATING THE NATURE 
OF COMBUSTION 
(i.e., ascertaining when the mixture being burned is of 
maximum efficiency). 

It seems preferable to adopt some indicator that will be unaf- 
fected by changes in the composition or density of the gas. The 
following seem, from a theoretical and practical standpoint, to be 
improvements on the present indicators : 

A.—A conical tube would clearly serve as an indicator by 
merely lighting a sample issuing. As the mixture was altered in 
gas-air ratio, the flame would travel along the tube. The posi- 
tion indicating the maximum efficiency in combustion would lie 
near the throat. The practical objection to such a device is that 
the tube will get heated by the flame, and thereby the position of 
the maximum efficiency flame will alter. It would seem probable 
that water-jacketing might overcome this trouble. 

B.—Another means of obtaining the efficiency maximum would 
be furnished by sparking samples of the mixture. Plotting the 
contraction on sparking, against the percentage of air and gas, a 
curve of the following type is obtained—(fig. 9). In designing the 


Contraction 








Gas -Air Ratio 
Fig. 9. 


apparatus, it would be necessary to include a bye-pass for the 
continuous sampling of the gas, and also a gauge to indicate the 
contraction. An instrument based on this principle would have 
the undoubted advantage of being free from Pitot tubes, and 


being compensated for density or calorific-value changes of the 
gas. 


{ The author wishes to thank the Richmond Gas Stoveand Meter 


Co., Ltd., for permission to insert diagrams of their furnaces in 
this essay. | 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


{From the “Journal” for June, 1859.] 


Gillard Gas.—We have before had occasion to notice that there 
seem to be fixed periods for the return of exploded projects, as 
there are stated times for the return of meteors and comets. 
They shoot across the horizon with splendid luminosity. They 
attract for a brief interval the notice and wonder and admiration 
of the crowd of gazers, and then vanish, and are supposed to be 
extinguished and gone for ever. But in the fulness of time, the 
same meteors come back to startle us again from our propriety ; 
and after attracting attention for awhile, they once more disappear, 
and are forgotten. Gillard’s water and platinum gas belongs 
to this class of planetary aerolites. It first attracted observation 
about ten years ago, when it was greatly admired for its splen- 
dour, and for the sun-like character of its light; but it was gradu- 
ally lost to sight. About five years afterwards it re-appeared for 
a shorter space of time, and was then extinguished without having 
produced much sensation. True to its calculated quinquennial 
periodicity, the Gillard light has again arrived; and though not 
visible at Greenwich, it may be seen shining with great steadiness 
and beauty at the foot of Highgate Hill. 

M. Gillard’s attempt to apply the gases obtained from the de- 
composition of water to the production of artificial light by burning 
them in contact with platinum wire, was eminently calculated to 
excite attention as a pleasing experiment. The incandescence of 
the cage of platinum wire that surrounds the hydrogen flame is 
steady and intense; and as the chief material employed for the 
production of the gas costs nothing, the days of coal gas seemed 
to be numbered, and a new epoch in artificial illumination was 
supposed to have commenced. The public papers and our own 
“ JoURNAL” teemed with notices of the new light. But notwith- 
standing all that was said in its favour, and despite of its beauty 
and brilliancy, there was only one establishment in this country 
where it was put in practical operation. The works of Mr. Kurtz, 
a manufacturer of chemical products, near Manchester, were 
lighted with Gillard gas; and there its merits were carefully ex- 
amined by some of the highest authorities in the scientific world, 
who were somewhat reluctantly compelled to admit that the cost 
of the “cheap” light is considerably greater than that of coal gas, 
and consequently that this plan of illumination is, from a com- 
mercial point of view, impracticable. 

We have had the opportunity of examining the apparatus as 
now constructed for the generation and purification of the hydro- 
gen gas, at the experimental gas-works recently erected near the 
Archway Tavern, at Highgate. It does not materially differ from 
the apparatus ordinarily used for the production of coal gas, with 
the addition of a steam-boiler, and tubes for conveying the steam 
into the retorts, where it is injected from a number of small holes 
on to incandescent charcoal. The water is thus decomposed, and 
the resulting gases are hydrogen mixed with carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxlde. The gas is freed from uncondensed steam by 
passing through a refrigerator, and from its carbonic acid by 
contact with caustic lime in a dry-lime purifier, the residual 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide being conducted to the burners 
for combustion. The gas issues from an argand burner without 
chimney ; and the flame is surrounded by a network of small 
platinum wire eight-tenths of an inch high, and about five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, which becoming intensely heated by the 
hydrogen flame, produces a light resembling in purity that of the 
sun, and remarkably steady. Such are the apparatus and the 
results obtained from it, and nothing can apparently be more 
satisfactory. But when we examine carefully the cost of the light 


and some of its peculiarities, the seeming advantages will entirely 
disappear. 


IRON RETORT CARBONIZATION. 


: The Greene-Laucks Patents. 


An experimental installation of low-temperature carbonization 
plant put down for the Denver (Col.) Bye-Products Company, 
under the Greene-Laucks patents, and recently started to work, 
has been described in the American “ Coal Age.” 


The retorts, which are in batteries of four, are made of cast 
iron, about 18 in. diameter and 18 ft. long, and are set on end. 
A spiral fin is cast on the outer surface of each retort; the retort 
being encased in a fire-brick setting. The fin serves the double 
purpose of breaking-up the currents in the ascending heating 
gases, and materially assisting in absorbing the heat and trans- 
mitting it to the contents of the retort. Ground coal is fed con- 
tinuously into the top of the retort, mounted centrally within 
which is a hpllow-stemmed worm, revolved slowly by machinery. 
This worm both agitates the coal charge and forces it downward. 
The gases evolved in carbonizing pass through openings into the 
interior of the worm. The top of the worm-shaft passes through 
a stuffing-box, then through the driving gear; and its end is con- 
nected to a piping-system in which a vacuum of approximately 
24 in. is maintained. The principle on which the Greene-Laucks 
process is based is that the higher the vacuum maintained in the 
coking-chamber, the lower the temperature that will induce com- 
plete carbonization. The temperature within the retort seldom, 
if ever, exceeds 1200° Fahr. Gas-burners between the retort and 














the fire-brick setting furnish the heat required. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


Meeting at the Grangetown Gas-Works, Cardiff. 


TueE extra meeting of the Institution which it was promised should be arranged, consequent on the 

afternoon. of the May meeting being occupied by the District Conference of the British Commercial 

Gas Association, took place last Thursday at the Grangetown Gas-Works, Cardiff—under the presidency 

of Mr. REGINALD G. CLarry, the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the Swansea Gas Light Company. 
A little formal business and two discussions were followed by an inspection of the works and tea. 


There was a fair attendance of members at the meeting, for which 
a large room in the stores had been suitably fitted up. 


MINUTES OF THE Last MEETING. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Octavius Thomas, of Pentre) read the 
minutes of the last meeting ; and they were confirmed. 


New MEMBERS. 


Proposed by Mr. E. RexEs (Port Talbot), seconded by Mr. W. C. 
Jackson (Neath), the following were elected members of the Institu- 
tion : Mr. H. J. Philpot, of Cinderford ; and Mr. Alfred Goodes, of 
Coleford. 

CarpDIFF TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND CHEMISTRY. 


The Hon. SEcrETARY said the next business was the election of a 
member to serve on an Advisory Committee for industries depending 
largely upon chemistry, in connection with the Cardiff Technical Col- 
lege. The Technical Instruction Committee of the Cardiff Technical 
College, subject to confirmation, in order to bring about a closer 
relationship between the Technical College and industry, decided to 
appoint an Advisory Committee for industries depending largely upon 
chemistry. The Committee would consist of fourteen members, seven 
from the Technical Committee, and seven from the industries. In 
this connection, one representative was allotted to the gas industry ; and 
it was felt that Mr. H. D. Madden should act in this capacity. 

Mr. J. Ross (Chepstow) remarked that this was a very important 
matter. They required a man on the Committee who was thoroughly 
versed both in mechanics and in chemistry, and who would be able 
regularly to attend the meetings. Therefore he had pleasure in pro- 
posing that Mr. Madden should be their representative. 

Mr. J. H. Canninc (Newport) seconded, and expressed the opinion 
that no better selection could be made. 

The proposal was warmly supported by Mr. Rees, and unanimously 
agreed to. 

The Hon. Secretary said the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers had decided to appoint a Committee to consider and report 
upon the subject of technical education in the gas industry, and to invite 
each of the affiliated District Associations to appoint a representative 
to serve on the Committee. The business would include considera- 
tion of the notification from the City and Guilds of London Institute 
that, with a few specified exceptions, all their examinations in England 
and Wales lower than the final would be abandoned. The Council of 
the Wales Institution recommended that Mr. E. H. Swain, of Ponty- 
pridd, should be selected for the Committee; and he proposed this. 

Mr. Jackson seconded. 

Mr, Rees said he wished to propose an amendment—not because 
he did not consider Mr. Swain to be a proper represertative, but more 
as a matter of principle, and for the particular reason that their Insti- 
tution had in the late President a representative on the Executive 
Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Inasmuch as it had 
been the practice in the past for their appointed representative to re- 
present the Institution on any additional Committees that might be 
appointed from time to time, he moved that the present representa- 


tive—that was, the late President—be asked to represent them in this 
connection. 


VOTES OF THANKs, 

Mr. REEs proposed a vote of thanks to those who hai opened the 
discussions. 

Mr. Morray seconded this; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. A. J. Bonp (Aberavon) proposed that the best thanks of the 
Institution be given to the Chairman and Directors of the Cardiff Gas 
Light and Coke Company for the use of the room in which to hold 
he meeting, and for their hospitality. 

M 


r. T. E, Franxvin (Barry) seconded this; and it was heartily 
carried. 


THE GRANGETOWN WoORKS. 


The business concluded, a pleasant and instructive hour was 
spent in an inspection of the gas-works, under the direction of 
Mr. George Clarry (the General Manager) and Mr. H. D. Madden 
(the Engineer), who were assisted by Mr. A. E. Williams, Mr. F. 
Boardman, and Mr. J. Parry. It is some five years since the 


| members last inspected the Grangetown works; and much has 


The Hon. SecrEeTARY : We already have three representatives on | 


the Institution. 

Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff) said he would like to throw a little 
light on the matter, so that the members might be quite clear with re- 
gard to the work of the Council. The Institution Council itself met 
from six to eight times a year as a Council ; but there were a number 
of Committees formed from the Council who met at additional times 
—which would no doubt obtain in this case. Outside the work of the 


Council, the duties of the Educational Committee would doubtless | test, and just being completed. A new “Draper” coke breeze 


involve extra attendances. This should be made quite clear. 

Mr. J. Mocrorp (Briton Ferry) said be thanked Mr. Rees for pro- 
posing that he (Mr. Mogford) should act on this Committee; but he 
already represented them on the Institution and on the National Gas 
Council, and this kept him pretty busy. He understood this Com- 
mittee required a distinct representative, apart from those they already 
had on the Council. In any case, the honours should be shared 
round ; and he would like his name withdrawn. 

Mr. Regs thereupon withdrew his amendment; and Mr. Swain’s 
proposal was agreed to. 


Ways AND COMMUNICATIONS BILL AND Gas Supply. 


Mr. Mocrorp then presented some remarks on the '' Ways and 
Communications Bill and the Gas Supply in Industrial Areas,” which 
had been prepared for the last meeting, but which there was then no 
time to submit. They will be found on p. 808. 


CARBONIZING PLANT AND GAs QUALITY. ~ 


_At the May meeting [see “JournaL ” for May 13, p. 362], a discus- 
sion was opened by Mr. J. H. Canninc (Newport) on the ‘* Most 
Suitable Standard Quality of Gas ; ” and the consideration of this was 
adjourned until the present occasion, when Mr, H. D. MADDEN (Car- 
diff) contributed some remarks on the “ Carbonizing Plant of the 
Future and the Gas Best Suited to the Consumer.” 

The PresiDENT suggested that, as the two subjects were very similar 


in character, the discussions might be taken together. This wasdone; 
and the report appears on p. 809. 


been accomplished there in the meantime—in spite of war condi- 
tions. There is, too, at present quite a lot of work in progress, 
which lent peculiar interest to the visit. 

Among what may be termed strictly war work may be men- 
tioned the following: (1) The conversion of the tar dehydrating 
plant for debenzolizing washed oils by the addition of a dephleg- 
mator column filled with Raschig rings. (2) A concentrated am- 
monia plant erected during the war to act in conjunction with the 
existing sulphate of ammonia plants—capacity 20,0co gallons 
of crude liquor per day. (3) Workshops erected for instructional 
purposes and for the training of munition workers. Royal Air 


| Force mechanics have been passed through this school, which 


contains a very full equipment of all types of machine tools. 
With regard to new extensions, various constructional work 
had been started immediately prior to the war, and completed and 
brought into action during the war period. Four acres of new 
land have been incorporated, and a new boundary wall and public 
pathway have been laid out.» This land was acquired for works 
extensions, permitting the erection of a new gasholder, concen- 
trated ammonia plant, coal stores, &c. A 2} million c.ft. per day 
Glover-West vertical retort installation has been erected, with 
hydraulic coal-wagon tippers and electric telpherage for coke 
handling. Also an electric power plant (four generator sets). 
Then a holder of 3} million c.ft. capacity has been put up. Dur- 
ing the later war period, the two original sets of carburetted water- 
gas plant were remodelled, with the object of increasing manufac- 
turing capacity. The new capacity is 1} million c.ft. per day each 
set. Two new boilers and a stack have been added to the main 
boiler-house, for additional steam productive power. Two com- 


| pressors, 50,000 c.ft. per hour, have been laid down at the Bute 


Terrace works, and a new station governor installed upon the 
outskirts of the Roath district. 

The work now in hand includes the re-modelling of the coal- 
handling plant, stoking machinery, and settings of No. 2 retort- 
‘house. This house contains forty beds of eight through retorts; 
and it is being equipped with two Fiddes-Aldridge stoking ma- 
chines. There will be 12 cwt. charges. A set of Graham type 
condensers is in course of construction for the carburetted water- 


| gas section extension, to deal with the increased capacity brought 


about by re-modelling. A new artesian well, 427 ft. deep, is under 


| washing plant, capable of washing 100 tons of crude material per 





day, is installed. This “ Draper” plant is made by the Rhondda 
Engineering Company, of Bridgend. 

Grangetown is, and has been, a busy works; for there have 
been annual increases in output during the war period of from 
6 to 8 p.ct.; while, on top of these, the increase so far this year 
has been something like 15 p.ct. 

The iaspection completed, there was a return to the meeting- 
room, where tea brought a successful meeting to a close. 








Mr. Thomas Fairley, late City Analyst of Leeds, who died 
early this year at the age of 76, left estate of the gross value of 
£5456. 


The Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Associa- 
tion have been invited by Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., to 
visit their works at Huddersfield next Saturday. 


The Council of the Society of Engineers, realizing that associa- 
tion and co-operation are the order of the day, have prepared a 
scheme for the association of engineering societies. The Glouces- 
tershire Engineering Society were the first to connect themselves 
with the scheme. Members of associated societies will be entitled 
to various privileges, and may add after their own title the words: 


| “ Associated with the Society of Engineers (Incorporated).” 
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THE EFFECT ON GAS-WORKS OF THE WAYS 
AND COMMUNICATIONS BILL. 


By J. MocForp, of Briton Ferry. 


[A Discussion at the Cardiff Meeting of the Wales and Monmouth- 
shire District Institution of Gas Engineers, June 19.] 

The Bill to which I invite your attention proposes to establish 
a Ministry of Ways and Communications, and for purposes con- 
nected therewith. It isintended to provide facilities for improving 
the means of locomotion and transport. To carry out these pur- 
poses, the new Ministry would have transferred to them all the 
powers and duties of any Government Department in relation to 
railways, tramways, waterways, roadways, harbours, docks, elec- 
tricity supply, or other undertaking concerned with such matters. 
Power is also to be sought to control railways temporarily, and 
for the permanent control of railways, waterways, harbours, and 
docks by purchase. 

These proposals, in so far as they will facilitate transport, 
should prove advantageous to the gas industry, as any accelera- 
tion or cheapening of the transit of coal and other material would 
tend to lower the cost of production, and cheapen the supply of 
gas to the consumer. 

It is safe to assume that the Bill, as promoted, is part of the 
national scheme of reconstruction—it is intended to stimulate 
industry, and increase production. Taking this view, let us ex- 
amine the probable effect of its proposals on the gas industry. 
What concerns us chiefly are the powers sought with regard to 
the supply of electricity. Since the Bill was introduced, these 
proposals have been deleted; but when they were dropped, an 
assurance was given that the attention of the house would again 
be called to them. 

We have learned from the daily papers the nature of the 
proposals. The Prime Minister has told us that it was intended 
to electrify railways, and provide a cheap supply of electricity for 
transport and industries. In fact, it requires but little imagina- 
tion to see that under the Bill it was intended to enact the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Electric Power Supply. 

The temporary withdrawal of these electrical proposals should 
prove the opportunity of the gas industry. No effort should be 
spared to bring home to the Government Departments, Parlia- 
ment, local authorities, and the man in the street, the fact that 
gas supply is the cheapest known means of distributing potential 
heat-energy in convenient form. Every officer and administrator 
connected with the industry has his duty to perform. Lethargy 
should be cast aside, and half-measures forsaken. 

There must be no misconception as to the success which has 
been achieved by the recent propaganda of the virtues of electri- 
city. The publicity given to the report of the Electric Power 
Supply Committee, the inspired newspaper paragraphs, and the 
speeches of politicians, have had the desired effect upon the 
public. The average cottager firmly believes that he will soon 
be dwelling among Elysian fields, whose corn will be forced to 
luxuriance by networks of electric lines; that he will have an 
abundant supply of eggs for breakfast if he fools his hens with 
a half-watt lamp; that his home will be heated, lit, and cleaned 
and his dinner cooked, by simply pressing the button; and 
that he will be conveyed to and from his work in an electric 
automobile. It will be no small task to dispel this illusion; but 
an admirable start has been made by Prof. Cobb and Sir Dugald 
Clerk, and it is the duty of the leaders and the rank and file of 
the industry to demonstrate to the public that the surest way to 
coal conservation and national economy is by the distribution of- 
heat-energy in the gaseous form. 

Local authorities are being urged by Government Departments 
to erect dwellings under the National Housing Scheme; and we 
should lose no time in bringing before such authorities the advan- 
tages of a cheap and efficient gas supply. It is generally recog- 
nized that for cooking and heating electricity cannot seriously 
compete with gas; and (repeating what I told you in May, 1918) 
it is evident that it would be something worse than extravagance 
if electrical mains were run for lighting such dwellings. Cottages 
can be lit cheaply and efficiently if provided with burners suitable 
to the gas used for heating and cooking. There are many build- 
ings where electric lighting is economical for the consumer, and 
remunerative to the supplier; but the gas-heated cottage is not 
one of them. 

The position that will arise when the super-station electric 
scheme matures is a question of immediate concern to this Insti- 
tution. Factory owners are alive to the advantages to be derived 
from having a rage | supply of electrical energy “on tap,” and 
being able to drive different sections of their works by separate 
motors. We shall probably be faced by large stations, of some 
80,000 K.W. capacity, situated at Swansea and Port Talbot, 
linked-up to other stations at Treforest and Bargoed. These 
stations will be connected by lines carrying a 33,000-volt three- 
phase supply at fifty cycles. Distributing networks will probably 
have a pressure of 11,000 volts; and the supply will be “ stepped- 
down ” to 440 volts for power and 220 volts for lighting. 

Our present methods of gas production and supply would 
stand little chance against such competition, and small concerns 
would be obliterated. Such an eventuality should be guarded 
against. 

Fortunately the criticisms of Professor Cobb and Sir Dugald 
Clerk, and the reports of the Fuel Research Board, and the Gas 





Institution Committee on Coal Conservation have come to our 
support; but no time should be lost in putting ourselves in a 
position to adopt the recommendations of these reports, so that 
what has been termed “ the cheapest known means of distributing 
heat-energy in a convenient form ” should be at the disposal of 
the consumer at a price, and in such form, that it would remain 
supreme for heating, and more than hold its own for lighting. 
The distribution of suitable gas at a low price would also settle 
the question of turbine versus internal combustion engine. 

I have on former occasions pointed out to you the extrava- 
gance which accompanies the use of bituminous coals in South 
Wales. There is very little hope of improvement without the 
intervention of a Departmental Commission. Conservatism 
and parochialism prevent amalgamations that would lead to the 
distribution of power, light, and heat upon lines suitable to the 
requirements of the district. 

One of the questions originally put to the Coal Conservation 
Committee was: “ What improvements can be effected in pre- 
sent methods of using coal for the production of power, light, and 
heat, and of recovering bye-products, with a view to ensure the 
greatest possible economy in production and the most advantage- 
ous use of the coal substance?” The report of the Fuel Re- 
search Board is a full and complete answer to this question ; but 
an inquiry with the view to adapting present methods in South 
Wales to the recommendations of the Fuel Research Board 
would show the need of revolution in industrial practices. 

Coal gas is now manufactured in small works and sold at high 
prices. Coke is made in ovens not fitted for the recovery of bye- 
products or the economical use of the surplus gas. Boilers are 
coal-fired, and steam-engines are non-condensing. Large quan- 
tities of bituminous coal are used in gas producers for steel smelt- 
ing; and no thought is given to the valuable bye-products that 
are being lost. 

In the event of the recommendations of the Fuel Research 
Board reaching the statute book, these practices would have to 
stop; and the sooner they stop the better for the nation. Gas 
manufacture would then be recognized as the key to coal conser- 
vation; and it would be the business of each of us to see that 
it kept the place to which it is justly entitled, in the forefront of 
British industries. = 


The foregoing notes were written in April. Since our last meet- 
ing the Electric Supply Bill has been before Parliament, and its 
proposals severely criticized. We should, however, bear in mind 
that it is a Government measure with a strong backing, and will 
in an amended form be passed into law. The wellbeing of the 
gas industry depends not so much on the opposition that is put up 
against the Electric Supply Bill as upon the measures taken to 
adopt the recommendations of the Fuel Research Board, and for 
the provision of a cheap and efficient gas supply. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent (Mr. R. G. Clarry, of Swansea) said they all re- 
garded Mr. Mogford as a pioneer—particularly in electrical matters. 
Several important points undoubtedly arose out of his remarks. 

Mr. E. REEs (Port Talbot) said that Mr. Mogford’s statement of the 
case was of particular importance to the smaller undertakings, which 
formed the majority of the gas-works of the country. At the moment, 
these smaller undertakings were very badly affected in the matter of 
price. They could not utilize a ton of coal to the fullest advantage. 
What they appeared to be up-against in connection with the pro- 
posals of the Electricity Supply Bill was that some means must be 
devised whereby this utilization of a ton of coal to the best advantage 
could be accomplished, so that the smaller undertakings might be able 
to distribute light, heat, and power at a price that would brook no 
competition. It was apparent on the surface that in the matter of the 
supply stations which it was proposed should be erected South Wales 
would figure very largely. There were now in erection there several 
large carbonizing plants—more particularly coke-oven plants—and 
up to the present time no advantage had been taken of the possibility 
of utilizing part of their surplus gas for domestic purposes. It 
might be true that there were certain difficulties to contend with ; 
but they could be easily overcome. The main point that appealed 
to him was that the question of price was the dominant factor. 
Take the housing problem in connection with the use of gas. At Port 
Talbot, there was a project for the erection of 1200 houses, to accom- 
modate something like 2000 men when Messrs. Baldwin’s new plant 
was ready to operate. He had interviewed the responsible architect ; 
and he had found that it was a difficult matter to convince these 
gentlemen that the gas industry could provide a better service for 
light and heat for domestic uses than the electricians. They were 
‘“‘electricity-mad,” by reason of the propaganda which had been dis- 
seminated so strongly by the electrical people. The Institution should 
take whatever steps might seem to them necessary to combat this pro- 
paganda; but it was essential that they should be in a position to dis- 
tribute gas at a price which would meet all competition. What they 
had to aim at was a supply of light and energy which would give the 
consumers complete satisfaction at a reasonable price. 

The PrEsIDENT said there was no doubt that, if the Ministry of 
Ways and Communications took over the Bill they would find they 
had backed a loser; and it might be just possible that, in order to 
counterbalance the loss to be borne on the electrical scheme, it would 
be necessary to consider some suggestion in regard to the gas industry. 








Estate of the value of £47,750 has been left by Dr. H. J. 
Strong, J.P., of Worthing, who died last January, aged 86. Dr. 
Strong was a Director of the Ascot and District Gas and Elec: 
tricity Company, and of the Worthing Gas Company. 
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CARBONIZING PLANTS OF THE FUTURE, 
HAVING REGARD TO THE SCARCITY OF LABOUR, AND 
THE GAS BEST SUITED TO THE CONSUMER. 





By H. D. Mappen, of Cardiff. 


[A Discussion at the Cardiff Meeting of the Wales and Monmouth- 
shire District Institution of Gas Engineers, June 19.] 


When at the request of our indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Octavius 
Thomas, I agreed to start a discussion on the above subject, I 
did not realize the task he had so to speak thrust upon me, be- 
cause it is at the present time one of magnitude and vital import- 
ance to the industry. With your permission, I will reverse the 
two points, and deal with the latter paragraph first—viz., “gas 
best suited to the consumer ;”’ for this is, after all, the chief point 
we must bear in mind. 

As you are aware, the report of the Fuel Research Committee 
and the more recent report to the Institution of Gas Engineers by 
Sir Dugald Clerk and Profs. Smithells and Cobb, clearly indicate 
that the gas industry is the most essential asset for the supply 
of the cheapest form of heat units to the consumer, and these 
reports also practically embody the foundation of a new charter 
for the gas industry—a charter not weakened, but materially 
strengthened, by the fiery ordeal of the past four-and-a-half years 
of war experience through which we have just passed. 

Unfortunately, the official mind at Westminster is covered with 
the glamour of super-electricity stations, which they tell us will 
satisfy all the country’s needs in regard to heat, light, and power ; 
and it will require all the efforts of the industry to press home the 
proof of the inestimable value and superiority of an efficient gas 
service, which is contained in the above-mentioned unbiassed 
reports. 

It will, I think, primarily be conceded that practically 95 p.ct. 
of the gas sent out is utilized by the consumer in the form of heat 
units—for incandescent lighting, heating, cooking, and power; and 
therefore it follows that the gas best suited to the consumer is one 
having for its basis a heating standard. 

I would suggest to the meeting that other factors are vital and 
indispensable when accepting the calorific valuation for the suit- 
ability or otherwise of a gas; for it is possible to have two gases 
both of equal calorific value—one, however, possessing superior 
qualities to the other for the purposes of domestic and industrial 
application. Composition enters largely into this question. The 
calorific powers of two gases being equal, the gas containing the 
largest percentage of combustible matter gives the greatest efficien- 
cies in applied flame effect. 

Much discussion has ranged round the point of one B.Th.U. 
being equal to another. Individually, it must be; or the true unit 
disappears. But, collectively, and in everyday application, it 
depends upon the “ company ” these individual units keep, or (in 
military terms) on the “ number of efficients in their ranks.” 

It must not be assumed that the calorimeter will indicate flame 
structure or flame temperature, which are two points of extreme 
importance. Wher considering the question in all its aspects, I 
would also suggest the use of the gravitometer for information 
having bearing on the aforementioned points. 

In the application of gas for lighting, factors affecting the de- 
grees of incandescence must be studied. In gas-fires, the proper- 
ties relating to the proportion of useful work accomplished by the 
flame temperature and structure must also be examined, and fur- 
ther points could be cited before the question of the gas standard 
of the future is approached and finally decided. 

It will, I believe, be accepted in general terms that the gas most 
suitable to the consumer is “the supply that provides the greatest 
number of heat units in the most useful and efficient form per 
penny expended.” And while developing gas manufacture on 
these lines, it is to the best interests of both industry and con- 
sumer that makers of apparatus and the distribution staff should 
wholeheartedly co-operate and examine the conditions appertain- 
ing to the application and use of the gas so as to ensure to the 
user the highest thermal efficiency percentage per cubic foot of 
gas employed by him. I believe that the future holds a great 
field for the development of gas supply as a domestic and indus- 
trial labour-saver, and also on the grounds of national interests in 
the conservation of coal. With these proved conditions before us, 
it behoves us as an industry to move forward and take the fullest 
advantage of scientific research and practical application and de- 
velop the interests of the industry to the fullest possible extent. 

On the other side of the question, relating to the best methods 
of manufacture, if it be conceded that the consumers’ interests lie 
in heat units, the manufacturing conditions must be on a similar 
plane; and the system or combination of systems appears to be 
the ideal one that produces the greatest number of heat units per 
ton of coal, on the lowest total charges. 

Evolution during the past twenty years has been from uneco- 
nomical and laborious direct-fired retorts to inclines, machine- 
stoked horizontals, and carburetted water gas plants, to the pre- 
sent-day practice of vertical retorts with the steaming process. 
Two problems arise on this question: 1. Consideration of existing 
plants and their utility. 2. New or re-constructed plants. 

Taking the first, and examining the question from the stand- 
point of existing plants where large capital expenditure has been 
entailed with the lay-out of horizontal settings and stoking ma- 
chinery, it follows that the co-operation of the carburetted water 





gas plant provides a ready means and a strong case for the re- 
tention of the machinery already existing, to provide the largest 
number of heat units and the greatest percentage of combustible 
matter per ton of raw material—viz., coal and coke. The heat 
units pe ton developed with this combination is greater than 
that of plain horizontal retort working alone. 

In some instances, the spent charges of horizontal retorts have 
been steamed several hours, especially in small works; and it is 
quite to be understood that benefits have accrued from this pro- 
cess. However, in this latter case, there is the likelihood of great 
variation in the quality of the gas; and this must be provided for 
so that the outlet stream is consistent. 

Coal is a complex material, and the products vary according to 
the carbonizing conditions. The carbonizing effects are apparent 
in coke, gas, tar, and ammonia, both in quantities and qualities; 
and it does appear drastic treatment for a heavy charge of coal to 
be placed in a highly heated retort. Itis understood that the car- 
bonizing conditions must vary from hour to hour as the retort is 
first cooled back and then gradually increased in temperature— 
affecting both the gaseous and the liquid products. 

Economical methods of manufacture must take into considera- 
tion not only labour and the production of the highest possible 
quantity of useful gas per ton of coal, but must cover the con- 
structive manufacture and conservation of the products, coke, tar, 
and ammonia. 

Horizontal machine-stoked retorts, worked in conjunction with 
a carefully balanced carburetted water gas plant, give excellent 
economical results; but in both plants there are heat losses in 
manufacture—due, first, to the quenching of the hot coke, and, 
second, in the cycle blows of the water gas plant. 

The advent of the continuous vertical retort system, and the 
experience gained through the war and in the matter of fuel oils, 
has thrown a very strong light on this system of carbonization ; 
and progress is being made daily in the use of this already efficient 
system. 

The continuous vertical retort system is worked-out in practice 
by the aid of natural laws whereby all kinds of coal gravitate by 
their own weight in a slightly tapered retort from the top to the 
bottom. Heavy and laborious labour is therefore eliminated. 
The speed of travel of the coal can be regulated at will and 
instantey by a simple mechanical adjustment of the coke ex- 
tractor. The heats can be easily regulated from the top to the 
bottom of the retort, as required to suit the coal, so that there is 
absolute and complete control over the settings. The coal is not 
subjected to any drastic treatment, as, entering at the top and 
passing downwards through the graduated zone temperatures, 
both the gas and the liquid products are evolved in their true 
place and removed from the danger of decomposition. 

A further factor is that one of the greatest heat losses found in 
horizontal settings is eliminated in the vertical process—viz., on 
account of the coal entering the top of the retort and leaving the 
coke chamber at the bottom as practically cold coke, while the 
producer step-grate, worked in conjunction with open fire doors 
and top control dampers, reduces to a minimum the furnace fuel 
costs and heavy clinkering work. In addition, the sensible heat 
at the bottom of the spent charge is utilized, and with the admis- 
sion of steam, a continual water gas reaction is occurring—the 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide passing upwards—further acting 
as a shield and a carrier to the gases and liquid products. 

Yet another factor is that the steam permeates the mass of 
coal, and releases more of the hydrocarbons which formerly were 
left in the coke; and I believe that these gases combine chemic- 
ally with the gases which are being continually produced in the 
retort. As these chemical reactions occur and by these special 
means, a very much larger volume of gas of good calorific power 
and low inert content is secured, besides an increased quantity of 
tar and ammoniacal liquor. 

Both coal and water gas are therefore made in the same 
chamber, and are intimately fixed at their point of origin—a great 
consideration and an entirely different matter from producing the 
gases separately in two operations which may be described as a 
“ mechanical mixture,” as against a “chemical mixture” in the 
case of the steamed verticals. 

The absence of thick tar and dry dust in the ascension pipes of 
a vertical installation, and the almost total elimination of scurf 
deposits in the retort, speak plainly to the fact that the coal has 
been properly treated in the method of carbonization. 

Bearing in mind the recommendation of the Fuel Research 
Committee Report to the Board of Trade—viz., that each under- 
taking should make the quality found to be best suited to them- 
selves and their consumers’ interests—the decision must largely 
be governed by the local circumstances. We in the Welsh area 
have our coal problem, which differs entirely from the Midland 
and Northern fields. Where, however, an elastic limit is recom- 
mended of qualities between 400 and 500 B.Th.U., the continuous 
vertical system, on account of its control and flexibility, can easily 
meet any and all requirements in this direction. This flexibility 
of working provides for any quality that is desired. 

The recent published work of Mr. Hislop at Uddingston has 
shown the tremendous potentialities of this system. His results 
demonstrate that the make of gas per ton of coal (with steaming) 
can be carried to a figure far and away beyond anything that can 
be touched by a horizontal retort. His five months’ test gives 
over 25,000 c.ft. of 460 B.Th.U. gas per ton of coal, against pre- 
vious horizontal workings of under 10,000 c.ft.; while the tar and 
liquor figures show increases of 60 to 70 p.ct. These results are 
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being confirmed at other gas-works ; but as yet the actual data in 
these cases are unpublished. : 

Welsh coals give very greatly increased results in verticals 
over horizontal working, under test conditions. While the average 
total calorific value of some eight Welsh coals is 5} million 
B.Th.U. per ton in horizontal working, the yield increases to ap- 
proximately 7 millions with vertical working, with light and easy 
steaming. 


Summing up, the advantages conferred by continuous vertical 
retorts are: 


1. Largely increased yield of gas and B.Th.U. per ton, and also 
residuals. 

2. Reduction of heat losses in working. 

3. Reduction of laborious work, and healthier working con- 
ditions. 

4. The carrying out of all operations by slowly moving mec- 
hanism—resulting in the wear and tear being reduced to 
a minimum. 

5. The production of a practically constant value gas (which 
can be varied at will) of low inert content. 

6. Economy in carbonizing costs, and also in the raw material, 
coal, with a better offset in residuals. 


With the advantages enumerated above, I venture to think that 
the vertical retort, possessing such a range of flexibility in make 
and heat units, combined with the less laborious conditions of 
working, and providing a regular output of gas of constant heat 
value, specific gravity, and physical condition, makes it the ideal 
system for manufacturing the gas most suitable for consumers, 
having regard to all conditions existing to-day, and would appear 
to be in line with the recommendations of the Fuel Research 
Committee as regards gas production and variable calorific 
powers. 

I have given rather full attention to the vertical system, because 
of the great interest shown by the members of this Institution in 
our installation at Grangetown, which was, as you are aware, the 
first complete installation of all silica retorts, and which has now 
been in regular action for nearly five years. Upon your visit to 
the works you will be able to see for yourselves silica retorts 
which have been in continuous operation since 1914. I am 
satisfied that the transmission of heat through this material is 
very rapid and is conducive to good carbonizing. These retorts 
have stood the test well, and you will be able to see that the ori- 
ginal shape has been maintained right up to date, having regard 
to the fact that the working temperatures in the combustion zones 
have been maintained at 1260° C. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Maven said it should be borne in mind that these notes had 
been prepared by him before the meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. He had not since altered them, because he felt that he 
would rather present his views as they existed at the end of April than 
alter them in the light of discussion which had subsequently taken 
place at the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Perhaps he 
should apologize for having given rather full attention to the vertical 
retort. But many members had shown very particular interest in the 
Cardiff Glover-West vertical retorts. It was the first complete instal- 
lation of all-silica retorts, and had been in use for about five years. 
The transmission of heat through the silica was very rapid, and con- 
— to good carbonizing. The original shape had been main- 
tained. 

The PresipEnT (Mr. R. G. Clarry, of Swansea) said the information 
which Mr. Madden had given would prove particularly valuable. There 
were few present to whom the subject was not of great, if not vital, 
interest. 

Mr. T, B. Pearson (Pontypool) asked whether Mr. Madden thought 
the same results could be obtained from Welsh coal as those they had 
read about from Uddingston. They seemed to be extraordinary ; and 
the question of the influence of coal naturally arose. 

Mr. MappeN replied that, of course, the difference between Welsh 
coals and Scotch shales had to be considered. 

Mr. F. SHEWRING (Pontardawe) said Mr. Madden had stated that 
there was great variation in gas when steaming horizontal retorts in 
small works, and that care must be taken to ensure regular mixture. 
He (the speake:) agreed with the necessity for taking care that there 
was a regular mixture of gas on the district ; but he did not agree that 
there was greater variation with steaming horizontal retorts than when 
making straight coal gas. He could understand that one might 
possibly have this trouble when intermittent steaming was taking 
place ; but if the steaming was so regulated that they were steaming 
continually and coal gas was also being made continually, there was a 
tendency for the quality of the gas to be more regular than when 
working entirely on straight coal gas. 

Mr. MappEN remarked that what he had referred to was steaming 
the spent charges of horizontal retorts. Mr. Shewring meant admitting 
steam during the carbonizing period. 

Mr. W. C. Jackson (Neath) said it had given him great pleasure to 
hear from Mr. Madden of the success of the vertical retorts at Cardiff. 
There was just one point which he would have liked to have had 
brought before the meeting. Most of them had in their minds what 
could be done with Welsh coal in good horizontal practice. They did 
not want to press for the exact make per ton ; but it would be of great 
assistance if they could get a definite percentage of the increased make 
of gas under’ modern conditions of steaming with vertical retorts. 
Some of them had seen the Cardiff vertical retorts working, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Madden, and had been much taken with the 
absence of dust and dirt, and the great saving of physical labour 
achieved by them. He had alsoseen some of the Scotch works with 
verticals carbonizing Scotch coals, where they had been getting very 
big makes. But it was the coal that they had to carbonize here in 





Wales which they were anxious to learn about. Two or three years 
ago, the question of adding blue water gas to coal gas came into pro- 
minence ; and by this means he had been able to increase the make of 
gas per ton by 25 p.ct. regularly. This made a considerable saving in 
the tonnage of coal per annum. Quite recently he went still further ; 
and by taking the blue gas right up to the point of issue of the gas 
into the foul main, he had been able to increase the mixture of blue 
gas to the extent of practically 40 p.ct. This meant an increase of 
40 p.ct. in the output of gas to the ton, and so had resulted in further 
considerable saving in the amount of coal used. They had about 
come to the end of their installation of horizontals at Neath. The re- 
torts were single enders, and required much hard labour to manipu- 
late. The question of verticals was thus a very live one to them ; and 
if they could get some idea as to the percentage increase over the ordi- 
nary horizontal production of gas per ton, with verticals, with steam- 
ing and Welsh coal, it would be of considerable advantage. 

The PRESIDENT said that perhaps Mr. Canning would reply to the 
discussion at the last meeting upon the subject he then brought for- 
ward ; and any observations he might care to make on Mr. Madden’s 
statement would also be appreciated. 

Mr. J. H. Canninc (Newport) said he did not know that there was 
any particular matter arising out of the discussion of the meeting which 
required dealing with at any length. He would, however, like to say 
one or two words in the first place with regard to Mr. Mogford’s con- 
tribution. The papers they were discussing at the present time were 
all inter-connected. Mr. Mcgford had dealt to some extent with the 
electrical problem ; and Mr. Madden and himself were dealing largely 
with the gas counter-programme. It seemed to him that there was 
nothing more important at the present time than the consideration of 
these questions. Mr. Mogford had hinted at a vital matter. They 
must not look at it altogether from their own selfish point of view 
as an industry, but from the point of view of the national good. 
There was not the slightest doubt that, if the electrical proposals were 
carried through in the form in which they were now presented, a huge 
blunder, attended with very great financial loss, was going to be com- 
mitted ; and it would take the country a long time to recover from it. 
He had listened with interest to Mr. Madden's remarks about the ex- 
cellent results of the splendid installation of verticals at Grangetown. 
Of course, at the present time this was rather a vexed question. They 
had advocates of vertical retorts, and they had also those who spoke 
very highly in favour of horizontal retorts with blue water gas. There 
was no doubt the future of the industry was going to rest very largely 
upon a correct solution of this problem. With regard to the quality 
of gas best suited to town supplies, he would like to say that in this 
matter they must in the first place beware of extremists in their own 
ranks, and secondly of undue official interference. There was, of 
course, the school who had chosen for their motto “One unit is as 
good as another;” and there was a great deal of truth in what they 
said, provided one used gas of a certain quality for some particular 
purpose. He had noticed that all the advocates of this school invari- 
ably showed an extreme fondness for testing their gas by boiling water 
over it. One could not get them away from the kettle. But gas was 
used for many other purposes; and they must not lose sight of the fact. 
Boiling water was undoubtedly a very necessary operation, and one 
which could be performed much beiter by gas than by other means. 
But it was not everything ; and they must supply a gas which would 
give a fair flame-temperature. They wanted nothing excessive. They 
did not desire to compete with the extreme temperatures that could be 
secured by certain forms of electric furnace; but they must havea 
good flame-temperature, if they were going to retain their gas-fire 
and incandescent lighting business. He did not know quite how they 
could best make the distinction that must be drawn between calorific 
value and flame temperature ; but it was very much akin to what pre- 
vailed in electrical engineering, and was described by amperes and 
volts. With regard to official interference, in speaking of this, he was 
particularly referring to the proposal to improve a very drastic restric- 
tion in respect of inert constituents. This was proceeding to the other 
extreme. It seemed that the Government Departments responsible 
were never happy unless they were imposing some restriction or another 
upon the gas industry. They had tied them down for many years to 
the old illuminating power test; and they had removed this only to 
apply a rigid calorific power test. Now the Fuel Research Board pro- 
posed very wisely to allow a certain variation ; but at the same time 
they were proposing the limiting of what were called the inerts to a 
very low percentage. He did not think they should allow the term 
‘“‘inerts ” to pass without challenge. It was, he admitted, a very con- 
venient term, and it was to some extent acorrect one ; but it conveyed 
the wrong impression, that the whole of these inert constituents had 
been intentionally put into the gas with the intention of altering its 
quality. He would rather draw a distinction between the proportion 
of inerts which was inseparable from the process of gas manufacture, 
and the further proportion which resulted from very bad or careless 
working. But he certainly thought the limit proposed was too low, 
and that no limit at all should be imposed without fuller inquiry and 
research. [*‘* Hear, hear.’ 

Mr. Mocrorp said there could be no question that the future of the 
industry depended upon how many B.Th.U. they could supply for a 
penny. National economy demanded that they should do this with 
their local coals if it could be done at a cheaper rate than by shipping 
coals. They had heard during the last few months a great deal about 
the doings of vertical retorts; and he thought the evidence was so 
strong that none of them could fail to accept it. Mr. Madden had 
drawn a picture which would induce most of them to think that vertical 
retorts were the real thing they had to rely upon. He (the speaker) 
would venture to make another suggestion. Under the Electrical 
Bill, there would be a harnessing of the waste heat. The Fuel Re- 
search Board told them that the cheapest method of distributing heat 
energy was in the gaseous form. In South Wales they had, as a 
metallurgical district, large coke-ovens generating gas, and using it 
extravagantly, or not at all. If the gas industry could not see their 
way to harnessing these supplies, their rivals were going to harness 
them. Therefore they should take the very broadest view of the 
position ; and if it was commercially possible, the gas industry should 
utilize these supplies. It might be argued that at the moment the 
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supplies were not available. In many cases non-recovery ovens were 
used; but these would have to be abandoned. Then there would 
probably be sufficient surplus gas to supply nearly every town in South 
Wales. Thus, if what the Fuel Research Board said was correct— 
that distribution of heat in the gaseous form was the cheapest way— 
then they should harness this first. They would be developing the 
gas industry, and at the same time cutting the ground from under 
the feet of their rivals. 

Mr. MapDEN said that he would like, in the first place, to point out 
that his contribution was not a paper, but the opening of a discussion. 
Mr. Mogford had made remarks about other means of getting supplies 
of gas. He quite appreciated this ; and he also appreciated the use 
of water gas in conjunction with horizontals. They had both in use at 
Grangetown, and both were efficient. It was a question, as he had 
already remarked, of capital expenditure, and the cheapest method of 
providing gas. It depended upon the demand. One must take what 
was most suitable for one’s purpose ; but it was necessary to remember 
that millions of pounds had been spent upon consumers’ appliances, 
and whatever gas was supplied must be of such a nature that the con- 
sumers could make the best of it. The consumers were the people 
whom gas men were working for and living for. They had to give the 
consumers a good gas which could be used with the least possible 
waste. Coke-ovens had been mentioned. He had, however, not 
been speaking locally, but looking at the country as a whole. He had 
lived much of his life in the South of England, where there were no coke- 
ovens. These people had to have gas. If they had asupply of gas 
at their back-door, and it was a good gas, by all means make use of it, 
and supply it as cheaply as possible. As to horizontals and blue 
water gas, they could get the same effect in their verticals. His ideal 
system would be verticals, if we were putting up an absolutely new 
plant. They had their water gas reactions and hydrogen reactions, the 
heat losses were reduced to a minimum, laborious work was eliminated, 
and he believed it would be found that wear and tear was very much 
less than with any other system. Experience with verticals had been 
limited so far ; but he thought that wear and tear per ton of coal would 
come out very much less with them than with anything else. But he 
had just an ideal in his mind. 





REFRACTORY MATERIALS SECTION OF THE 
CERAMIC SOCIETY. 


The Spring Meeting of the Refractory Materials Section of the 
Ceramic Society was held at Middlesbrough on May 22 and 23— 
Sir W. J. Jones, K.B.E., presiding over a numerous assemblage of 
members from many parts of the kingdom. 


The first communication was on the “ Geology of the North- 
East of England,” by Messrs. J. B. Atkinson, M.Sc., and J. T. 
Stobbs, A.Sc., F.G.S. Next came one on the “ Use of Mica Schist 
for Lining Cupolas and Steel Converters.” Such material was 
stated to have proved advantageous in the United States; and 
the author thought similar material in Scotland should be tested. 
This was followed by a paper by Mr. W. J. Rees, F.I.C., on the 
“ Corrosion of Coke-Oven Walls. I.—The Salts Extracted from 
Coal by Washing” [see ante, p. 700]. Sodium sulphate and 
sodium chloride are commonly present, and both are injurious. 
Dr. Mellor mooted the possibility of water containing some special 
substance or substances proving more effective for washing the 
coal than the water employed for the purpose by Mr. Rees. 

In the afternoon, Mr. G. R. L. Chance- began with a paper 
entitled “Some Criticisms by a Fire-Brick Manufacturer,” in 
which he asserted that many users of fire-bricks do not properly 
appreciate quality in them, and more particularly in connection 
with their suitability for special purposes. Certain instances were 
adduced in support of his contentions. 

Dr. A. Scott then read a paper on “Factors Influencing the 
Properties of Silica Bricks (Part I.),” in which he recorded the 
effects of various bonding materials on the inversion of quartz to 
the low specific gravity forms of silica, and on the more important 
properties of silica bricks. 

The next communication was by Dr. J. E. Stead, F.R.S., “On 
the Character of Bricks Removed from the Roofs of Open- Hearth 
Furnaces.” The work recorded confirmed results reached inde- 
pendently by Mr. E. Rengade and by Mr.C.S.Graham. Another 
interesting paper was by Dr. W. Rosenhain and Mr. E. A. Coad- 
Pryor, B.A., on “A New Type of Recuperative Furnace,” an 
important feature of which is that it can be left to itself for a con- 
siderable time—as, for instance, overnight—without serious danger 
of any wide variation from the condition in which the operator 
leavesit. Mr. H. M. Ridge mentioned that a furnace on similar 
lines had been used for some time. 

Dr. Mellor presented the report on “ The Standardization of 
Tests for Refractory Materials (Part III.),” which had reference 
only to the penetrative action of slags on fire-clay linings of fur- 
haces and on fire-bricks. Three methods of testing were described ; 
the arrangements being illustrated. 
in J.C. Thomlinson, B.Sc., communicated a paper on “ The 
: azing of Refractories.” “Further Notes on Zinc Furnace Re- 
tactories” by Mr. J. A. Audley, supplemented the paper on the 
Same subject read at Swansea. 

S Sir W. J. Jones was again elected President of the Ceramic 
: oe In the course of a speech, he quoted figures relating to 
; A ome production of refractories during 2} years from July, 
tha » to the end of 1918. The silica bricks manufactured during 
S period amounted to the equivalent of 275,295,000 of 2} in. 
quares, and magnesite bricks to the equivalent of 15,089,900 





2} in. squares—in both cases for munitions purposes only. In the 
same time, 49,600 tons of silica sand were used for steel furnaces, 
and 150,222 tons of coke-oven bricks (or about 50,000,000 bricks) 
for coke-ovens whose output of coke was scheduled. Firms 
working only for munitions made 3,585,475 tons of fire-bricks (or 
about 1,200,000,000 bricks). , 

A report relating to the British Refractories Research Associa- 
tion was adopted. The Association may now be registered and 
can start working, having been brought into existence as the result 
of a resolution passed at the Swansea meeting last year. The 
membership of the Association will be made up of firms, com- 
panies, and individuals having some connection with refractory 
materials and products. The Association will be managed by a 
Council elected annually by the members on a wide basis, with 
Dr. J. W. Mellor as Technical Director of research work. The 
contribution of members is to be 5 to 50 guineas per annum for 
five years; and further liability is limited to £5 per member (if 
necessary) in case of liquidation during the period of membership, 
or within one year afterwards. For five years the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research will add an amount equal 
to that contributed by the members. Co-operation with similar 
research associations in other industries is contemplated, and 
members will enjoy certain privileges in the way of getting answers 
to technical questions, suggesting subjects for research, the use of 
resulting patents, &c. A preliminary programme of research 
covering a wide range has been drawn up. 








Good Grade Domestic Coke. 

In a paper which he read at the lowa Gas Convention, Mr. C. J. 
Hauschildt enumerated what he regards as the essentials for 
marketing good grade coke for domestic consumers. Having 
chosen a suitable coal and properly carbonized it, the quenching 
of the coke is one of the most important things to consider. As 
soon as the coke is withdrawn from the retort combustion begins, 
and just enough water should be used to properly quench it. Coke 
when hot will absorb 50 p.ct. of its weight of water, if given the 
opportunity ; and if such coke is put into a pile, it will never dry 
out. On the other hand, dry coke when cold will absorb practi- 
cally no moisture, and when in a pile will be penetrated only a foot 
or so by even a hard rain. This water will remain almost entirely 
on the surface of the pieces, and two or three days of good sun- 
shine will evaporate nearly all of it. A coke that has been drenched 
instead of quenched is not acceptable to the user, for the reason 
that the spongy characteristic makes it tenacious of water; and 
if dry coke is to be marketed, it must be made so at the time of 
quenching. Coke can be stored in the open or in sheds; and 
the less it is handled, the better. The pile should be so arranged 
that after the first start of it is made, the fresh coke is dumped 
upon the other coke and allowed to roll to the ground. In creating 
a demand for domestic purposes, it becomes necessary to instruct 
the public in the use of the coke; and coke should be advertised, 
as all successful commodities are. The new-business department, 
by the use of representatives who not only sell but demonstrate 
until the consumer is thoroughly versed in the use of the coke, is the 
most effective method of all. It has also been found very satisfac- 
tory to co-operate with local dealers for them to handle the entire 
output of the gas-works. 


—_— 


Plant Life and Gas. 


Writing in “Gas Industry,” of Buffalo, Mr. Lewis Knudson, 
the Professor of Plant Physiology, College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, says it is a fact generally recognized by the public 
that asphyxiation of animals may result from the accumulation of 
illuminating gas; but it is not generally known that plants are far 
more sensitive to gas than is any known animal. While there has 
long been knowledge that the death of trees may result from leakages 
from gas-mains, less attention has been directed to possible injuries 
to house plants and danger to conservatory and greenhouse plants; 
and annually very considerable loss is sustained through failure 
to recognize the facts. Going into details, he stated that the sen- 
sitiveness of carnation buds and flowers has been well worked out. 
It has been found that unopened buds of carnations exposed for 
three days to a mixture of 1 part of water gas and 40,000 parts of 
air will be so injured as to become incapable of opening; while 
open flowers exposed for twelve hours to 1 part of gas in 100,000 
parts of air will fold their petals and assume the “sleep” condi- 
tion. The same response may be induced by 1 part of ethylene 
in 1,000,000 parts of air, Many plants lose their leaves when ex- 
posed (say) for four days to a concentration of illuminating gas 
varying in different cases from 1 part in 1000 parts of air to 1 
part in 100 parts. Discussing the question of what constituent of 
the gas is probably the injurious agent, Prof. Knudson says me- 
thane, carbon monoxide, acetylene, and ethylene may all be harm- 
ful. The evidence seems to show that ethylene is the constituent 
of the gas which causes the damage. The very weak concentra- 
tions of gas which result in injury are incapable of being detected 
by odour; and consequently a greenhouse crop may be destroyed 
before one may even suspect gas leakage. The danger is greatest 
in winter time, when the surface crust of soil is broken, and escapa 
of leaking gas is only possible where the ground is not frozen. He 
says it would seem advisable that gas-mains in the vicinity of 
greenhouses should be encased in some manner, and the encase- 
ment be provided at intervals with small outlets to the surface for 
the escape of gas, 
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“ B.C.G.A.” CONFERENCE AT COLWYN BAY. 


A North Wales District Conference of the “ B.C.G.A.” was 
held at Colwyn Bay last Tuesday, under the chairmanship of 
Alderman F. S. Puiuips, of Salford. 


Unfortunately, no intimation was received by us that such a 
meeting was in contemplation, until it was too late to arrange for 
any representative of the “ JouRNAL ”’ to be present to take a note 
of the proceedings. We are, therefore, able to do little more than 
indicate what was intended to be the course of business—making 
use of the particulars contained in the agenda issued for the 
meeting, supplemented by a few notes that have been forwarded 
by Mr. W. M. Mason, the Secretary of the Association. 

There was, it is said, a good representative attendance of gas 
men from the North Wales district, many of whom expressed 
appreciation of the value and usefulness of such meetings as that 
at Colwyn Bay—more especially in districts far removed from 
the larger industrial centres. 

The order of business was first of all an address of welcome 
by the President of the conference. His remarks appear below, 
practically in full. 

Mr. Mason subsequently submitted figures showing building 
economies, similar to those referred to in the course of the proceed- 
ings at the Edinburgh Conference the previous week, as reported 
in last Tuesday’s “ JourNnaL.” He epee this by a state- 
ment respecting the work and policy of the Association, founded 
on the speech made at Edinburgh by Mr. Goodenough. 

The third item on the agenda was a discussion on “ Gas Ser- 
vice in National Housing Schemes.” This was opened by Mr. J. 
Smith of Colwyn Bay. Extracts from his paper follow the ad- 
dress by Mr. Phillips. Among those who took part in the discus- 
sion were Mr. P. F. White, of Bangor, Mr. F. A. Pye, of Chester, 
and Mr. Owen Evans, of Wrexham. 

In the course of the subsequent proceedings, Mr. Owen Evans 
gave some interesting figures in connection with a local garden 
village in his district. 

After votes of thanks had been passed to those who had taken 
part in the proceedings, afternoon tea was served to the visitors. 








ALDERMAN PHILLIPS’S OPENING REMARKS. 


Alderman Puituirs said: We are met to-day, in this delightful 
seaside resort, under the auspices, and on the invitation of, the 
“ B.C.G.A.,” as we familiarly term it; otherwise known as the 
British Commercial Gas Association. Many of our friends pre- 
sent are members—some from its inauguration seven years ago. 
In this short but eventful period (beginning, I am glad to say, in 
Manchester and Salford), it has shown itself to be a strong, active, 
and most useful organization; and year by year, notwithstanding 
the terrible period of the war, it has gone uninterruptedly from 
strength to strength, and now comprises fully 85 p.ct. of the gas 
undertakings of the British Isles, and includes among its sup- 
porters the principal gas undertakings of the kingdom. To 
instance one only, the Gas Light and Coke Company contributes 
over f 3000 a year on a subscription of 2s. 6d. per million c.ft. of 
gas sold—equivalent to about 1d. per consumer. 

It evidence ot the value of the services of the “ B.C.G.A.” were 
needed, it is surely manifest that no undertaking—however large 
and however wealthy—would pay such a sum unless it was be- 
yond doubt a good, sound, and desirable investment from a busi- 
ness point of view. That it is so is largely due to our excellent 
Executive Chairman, who from the beginning has infused into 
the movement a spirit of life, and promoted a wise and far-seeing 
policy, with most gratifying results. And we also owe much to 
our indefatigable and able Secretary, Mr. Mason, who I am glad 
to say is here with us to-day, and will presently address us. I (on 
your behalf as well as on my own) offer to him a cordial welcome, 
coupled with every good wish for the maintenance of his health 
and strength, that he may long continue the excellent work into 
which he has thrown a great ability and an unfailing courtesy of 
which it were impossible to speak too highly. But I hope I am 
also addressing some of the 15 p.ct. who have not yet seen their 
way to join us ; and to them, whether directors, committee-men, or 
gas engineers and managers, I wish to offer a cordial and hearty 
welcome. 

In the limited time at my disposal, I shall endeavour to adduce 
some convincing arguments why, in their own interests and in 
those of their undertakings as well as the communities they serve, 
it is well worth their while—indeed I might almost say necessary 
to themselves—that they should become contributory members, 
and share with us in the benefits we can render in increasing pro- 
portion to all, if fully representative of the whole industry. 

Notwithstanding all the good services the gas industry has ren- 
dered throughout the length and breadth of the country in pre- 
war times, and the invaluable aid they have been able to give 
during the war in response to the appeal of the Government, there 
are times of difficulty present with us now, and the outlook ahead 
is not free from some anxiety. For instance: Legislation and 
Government regulations, which press hardly on us, and in which 
combined action is absolutely essential to success; labour troubles, 
which are acute, and of which the end is not yet; and the coal 
supply, a very serious problem. These are matters more particu- 
larly for the National Gas Council. But we have now to meet the 
competition of electrical undertakings; and their claim is that 





electricity should occupy the whole field of supplying all one wants 
in the way of light, heat, power, and chemical action. What in 
this case, if it were true, is left for gas? Evidently we are to be 
completely displaced, if we have nothing to say for ourselves. 

If, however, we remain separated—each confined within the 
limits of his own area, with no collective counsel or advice from 
our colleagues in matters which are of supreme importance to us 
—upon whom is to devolve the duty of presenting our case? The 
gas manager is already charged with many important and multi- 
farious duties. He has to maintain a full supply of gas, if he can 
secure the requisite coal; he must be continually watchful of the 
condition of his works and plant, his mains and services, of the 
quality and quantity of his make of gas, of the disposal of his coke, 
tar, and other residuals, of the price of his gas and other products; 
and he must carefully consider all the prevalent labour demands. 
Is he therefore (already fully occupied in circumstances calling 
for wide knowledge and ripe experience) to be further charged 
with the duty of refuting the excessive claims of electricity, backed 
be it remembered by Government aid? Ifnot, where can we turn? 
Fortunately the “ B.C.G.A.” is in existence. 

Again, gas which came in at the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century, has not stood still. The past hundred years show a re- 
cord of continual inventions and improvements. Time was when 
3 candles light per cubic foot was considered good; with the in- 
candescent mantle we can now give 20-candle power per cubic 
foot, and with high pressure from 40 to 60 candle power per cubic 
foot per hour. But the general public are even yet woefully with- 
out knowledge. Who is to educate them? Is this another of the 
duties of the already fully occupied gas manager? Shall he not 
have the aid that the “ B.C.G.A.” so willingly offer ? 

Further, gas is now used advantageously in a great variety of 
ways, and for a great variety of purposes—such as heating and 
cooking in all classes of houses, factories, business premises, 
hotels, and public institutions, and for trade and business pur- 
poses, such as gas-fires, motive power, furnaces for metal melt- 
ing, annealing, for brazing, soldering, forging, hardening, temper- 
ing, welding, for sterilizing medical instruments, desiccating and 
preserving food stuffs, and for many other purposes. Who is to 
make these things known to those who needthem? Againis this 
duty to be discharged by the gas manager unaided ? 

When some gas consumers, actual or prospective, waver, and 
want to know just what are the relative merits of gas and elec- 
tricity for their purposes, is it again the duty of the unaided gas 
manager to supply the requisite information? Can he give his 
time to all these purposes as well as tothe many important duties 
already depending upon him. 

I know he will do all that one man can do; but here is where 
the “B.C.G.A.” comes in. Does he want to advertise? The 
“ B.C.G.A.” offers him a wide choice of well-thought-out and 
attractive advertisements. Nay, it spends large sumsitself beyond 
the capacity of any one undertaking in advertising the multifarious 
uses—the thousand and one uses—of gas. Last year’s expendi- 
ture in advertising amounted to over £14,000. It will answer all 
sorts of questions. It does give all sorts of information to all sorts 
of people all over the country, without considering whether the 
particular gas undertaking from whose area the inquiry comes is 
or is not one of its subscribers. It engages the services of experts 
for its various requirements, which no one undertaking can do. 
Does some question requiring wide knowledge of scientific fact 
and experience arise? Again the “B.C.G.A.” has at command 
the best scientific expert. The public require educating. The 
amount of useful printed matter supplied to various undertakings 
specially setmapal by the “ B.C.G.A.” and sold at low rates pro- 
duced over £2500 last year. About August last some £3000 was 
re in educating the public as to the meaning of the House- 
hold Fuel and Lighting Order. It has rendered valuable services 
to the Board of Agriculture by instituting a campaign on the ques: 
tion of food preservation ; and National Kitchens have had con- 
siderable help. Over half-a-million copies of leaflets and booklets 
on these subjects were distributed; and it has rendered great ser- 
vice in promoting the use of gas for traction purposes. The housing 
schemes have had attention; some thousands of pamphlets have 
been distributed to interested parties; and over two hundred 
schemes have been brought to the notice of the gas undertakings 
concerned. For the current year, coal conservation will have its 
turn—the text being that “ Gas is the Fuel of the Future.” 

Correspondence with members, and answering inquiries from 
the general public is an extensive matter, and is growing still 
greater—including providing information for architects, builders, 
engineers, &c. Corrections of misstatements in the Press, and in 
technical publications is another matter receiving attention, and 
generally acting as watchdogs for the industry. Local difficul- 
ties are advised upon on sound lines by the Association, which 
in this respect is really a Bureau of Information, used even by 
Government Departments. : 

The possibilities of the future imply a need for sales organiza- 
tion and development on systematic lines, and is receiving carefu 
consideration. It is hoped to engage a skilled consultant busi- 
ness builder, whose services can be obtained for a limited period 
by undertakings so desiring—payment being based upon services 
rendered. 

Take the question of coal conservation, which is all-important 
to-day. Do the public know the relative merits of gas and elec: 
tricity as it is essential that they should? Is it again the ga% 
manager who must be responsible for the education of the com- 
munity? We cannot stand still. For us it is either progress oF 
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retrogression. Now we have a really good case to present which 
needs to be made known. 

Let me take then, as one example, this question of coal con- 
servation. The country will be compelled to make the utmost 
beneficial use of coal in the future. That is common knowledge. 
How does gas stand in this respect as compared with electricity, 
which we are told is to supply all our future wants? Out of 
every 100 heat units contained in the coal, 7°6 only are conveyed 
tothe consumer by electricity, as against 45 by gas. Or, taking 
the best existing station in each case, 11°7 heat-units will reach 
the electricity consumer, as against 53 for gas. The anticipated 
figures, which it is hoped will be realized in the proposed super- 
stations, are 18 for electricity compared with about 75 antici- 
pated for gas. Our electric friends propose under the new scheme 
to begin recovering the bye-products, all of which are at present 
wasted. But we (gas undertakings) are doing this now, and have 
long done so. There is the coke—a smokeless fuel. There is 
the ammonia, of which as sulphate of ammonia thousands of tons 
have been used as fertilizers for food production during the war. 
There is the tar, from which are obtained carbolic acid and other 
antiseptics, benzol and toluol—no longer needed to destroy human 
lives, but henceforth finding employment in the production of 
valuable dye-stuffs, creosote, aniline, naphthalene, anthracene, 
and an endless variety of other derivatives which I need not 
weary you by naming here. All these are at present wasted in 
electricity works. 

One point further may be made on this question of coal con- 
servation. It was estimated that there were 35,000,000 tons of 
coal used in 1913 for domestic purposes. Now an old-fashioned 
grate is reckoned to yield only 8 p.ct. of useful heat service, while 
the best does not exceed 25 p.ct. Assuming the whole of this 
coal service at 25 p.ct., it would represent 8,750,000 tons of coal. 
Reckoning the electric heater as giving a uniform efficiency of 
100 p.ct. the generation of the electric current necessary to enable 
the consumer to enjoy this amount of heat would require some 
54,700,000 tons of coal, with the residual products all lost accord- 
ing to current practice. 

Let me repeat that what the “ B.C.G.A.” is doing no one of us 
can do alone; and I will, therefore, conclude these remarks by 
cordially inviting every non-subscribing undertaking to reconsider 
the matter in its own interests. in the hope that we may soon be 
able to say that this valuable Association is completely repre- 
sentative of every gas undertaking in the country. When once 
the spirit of unity prevails, I am confident that gas can and will 
render to the nation larger services, which will become increas- 
ingly valuable and widespread as time goes on. It will largely 
contribute to bring about cleaner towns, and a healthier people 
whose lives shall be made pleasanter by the freedom from smoke 


and fog and grime which are now so great a reproach to our 
civilization. 


JAMES SMITH’S PAPER ON “GAS SERVICE IN NATIONAL 
HOUSING SCHEMES.” 


Among the many reforms occupying the attention of local 
authorities, nd none is of such pressing importance as the 
provision of improved and adequate housing for the artizan 
classes. With the end of the war, many schemes of projected 
housing reforms (long delayed) are being matured as promptly 
as national resources will dine. Local authorities are, without 
stint, giving a great amount of attention and consideration with a 
view to arriving at the most economical and efficient methods of 
solving the problem. 

The Government are also impressing on local authorities the 
necessity of proceeding as promptly as possible; and probably 
the next twelve months will see developments of many of the pro- 
jected schemes. Consideration is also given to a conservation 
of our national fuel supplies, with a view of obtaining the fullest 
value from the constituent parts. The modern home, to meet the 
needs of the times, must be equipped with a maximum of effi- 
ciency for a minimum of labour ; and as gas heating, cooking, 
and lighting have hitherto played such a prominent part in the 
economic efficiency of household management, it was suggested 
that a profitable hour might be spent in discussing the develop- 
ments of housing schemes from the gas standpoint. 

The national importance and the magnitude of the gas business 
for domestic and trade purposes may be culled from the presi- 
dential address at the annual meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers held last month. 


[The author then gave some extracts from the early portion of 
the address referred to (see ante, p. 479), and followed these by 
reproducing the conclusions'set forth in the recently issued report 
on the “Coal Gas and Electric Supply Industries of the United 
Kingdom” by Sir Dugald Clerk and Professors Smithells and 
Cobb—see “ Journat ” for April 29, p. 235-] 

These conclusions [the author resumed] conclusively prove 
that, from the point of conservation of our national resources and 
economy, gas will undoubtedly maintain its own, and should 
eventually be the medium for the passing of fuel on to the con- 
Sumer in the best and most easily convertible form, There are, 


Owever, other points which necessarily require consideration— 
viz., efficiency and hygienic aspect. 


From the standpoint of housing reform, it may be best to treat 
these aspects under various headings ; and to this end the subject 





of gas for domestic services might be classed under the following 
sections : (1) Cooking, (2) heating, (3) hot water supply, (4) lighting. 


1.—CookING. 


This is probably at the present time the largest field for the 
domestic use of gas ; and houses without some form of gas cooking 
utensil are probably in a minority. The utility and labour-saving 
advantages are undoubtedly the foremost of its qualifications— 
the fact that at a moment’s notice a full supply is available, at any 
hour of the day or night, for cooking, boiling, or heating water. 
During the hot months of summer the housewife is able to work 
under conditions which are much superior to, and less fatiguing 
than, when a coal-heated arrangement is installed. The working 
is exceedingly elastic, cleanly, and economical to those having 
to rise early or be out late; and to either of these the comfort 
from the use of gas apparatus is most appreciated. The absence 
of dust from the use of this fuel makes the housewives’ duties 
materially lighter. The various models set forth by representa- 
tive gas-cooker makers give a wide variety of choice in design 
and application. The potentiality of gas and electricity leaves 
no doubt as to which is the economic agent, which must have the 
foremost place in the average house, and the test of time has 
fully proved the efficiency and utility. 


2.—HEATING. 


The open fireplace consuming coal has always been a repre- 
sentation of one of our great English characteristics. Never mind 
its wastefulness and its polluting effects on the air, it is a good 
companion. It heats a room in the right way—that is, by radiant 
heat and not by convection—and enormous volumes of air drawn 
up the chimney by the draught make it a valuable engine of ven- 
tilation. One of the great prejudices which has always existed 
among sanitarians against the gas-fire has been the supposition 
that its installation would do away with the ventilating effect of 
the open fire, and so render the air more unhealthy, and, further, 
-_ _ cost of the gas-fire was considerably greater than that 
of coal. 

Cost Comparison.—The last objection, which certainly is one of 
the most serious in hindering the adoption of gas-fires, is based 
largely upon fallacious methods of estimating the comparative 
costs of the two, as when reckoned (as is usually done) by the 
cost and number of B.Th.U. present in a pound of coal and in a 
cubic foot of gas, the gas would cost, roughly, about five times 
as much as the coal for the same number of units. When, how- 
ever, we take into consideration the efficiency of the grate, we 
find that the difference practically disappears. With a modern 
gas-stove we can obtain not only the warming of our rooms under 
conditions every whit as hygienic as with a coal-fire, but at a cost 
which is practically the same. When coal is burnt in an open 
grate, only one-fifth of the heat units present in it are conveyed 
to the air of the room; while with the modern gas-stove nearly 
four times as great an efficiency can be obtained. The balance 
in cost is amply made up by the cleanliness in use, by the ab- 
sence of dust and labour entailed in the supply of fuel to the 
coal-fire, and by the economy of lighting the fire only when it is 
wanted and turning it out when done with—to say nothing of the 
fact that it goes out only when the tap is turned off, and that the 
noise and effort of stoking are dispensed with. 

Hygienic Claims of the Gas-Fire—In considering the hygienic 
claims of the gas-stove, we must take into account, first, the way 
in which the heat passes from the stove to the room and its 
occupants. With the coal-fire, this is done almost entirely by 
radiant heat, which does not directly raise the temperature of the 
air, but radiates heat to the floor, the walls, and the furniture, which 
absorb it, and again slowly part with a portion of their heat to 
the air in contact with them; so that the walls and other solid 
bodies in the room are at a higher temperature than the air. 
There is no doubt as to this being the true method of heating. 
It is the way that Nature heats the world. The sun’s rays beat- 
ing down through the atmosphere leave it fresh and unwarmed; 
but as they reach solid matter, they rapidly raise its temperature, 
and the solids, in turn, by convection, gradually warm the air. 

Apart from its being much more healthy to breathe cool than 
hot air, there is another very important point to consider. The 
normal temperature of the body is 98° Fahr.—this temperature 
being maintained by the slow combustion processes going on in 
the body. By the laws of radiation, a heated surface parts with 
its heat more or less rapidly, according to the temperature of the 
surrounding bodies. So that if a person is sitting ix a room filled 
with warm air, but near to a wall colder than the air, his body 
will rapidly part with heat by radiation to the wall, and a sensa- 
tion of chill is the result. With the open fire, this is never the 
case, as the radiant heat from the fire heats the walls of the 
room to a temperature higher than that of the air. 

When, however, a room is heated by hot-water pipes, steam, or 
any of the central methods of heating now so popular, the tem- 
perature is raised by convection—that is, the air in contact with 
the heating surface is raised in temperature, expands, and sets up 
convection currents. This takes place until the whole of the air 
in the building is raised to a given temperature. Heating of this 
kind, however, always suffers from thé drawback that the air is 
hotter than the walls and other solid bodies; so that although a 
room may feel oppressively hot, a chill may easily result from 
the body radiating heat to the walls. 

Superiority of Gas-Fives over Coal-Fires.—In the best forms of 
gas-fire, the burning gas heats radiating material in such a way 
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that a very large percentage of the heat of the gas is converted 
into radiant heat, and passes into the room in the same way that 
the heat from the clear coal-fire does; while the convection heat, 
which used to be the chief source of the heat of a gas-fire, has been 
reduced to a minimum. The efficiency of the stoves has been so 
increased that more than 60 p.ct. of the total heat in the gas is 
utilized. So that, in heating effect, the gas-stove is far superior 
to the coal-fire. 

The mistake was made in the early days of the gas-stove of 
completely filling up the space between the exit flue and the fire- 
place, so that all the air from the room had to be drawn through 
the radiant mass in the grate. This leads not only to diminished 
temperature, but also to a decrease in the amount of air with- 
drawn from the room. If, however, the flue of the gas-stove is 
carried some little distance up the chimney, and a space is left 
round it, this will act as the injector of the bunsen burner and 
withdraw from the room nearly as large a volume of air as the 
open fire does; while the cooling effect of the gases and air upon 
the radiant material is avoided. 

Obsolete Types of Gas-Fires.—With the old forms of gas-fire (in 
which the mistake was made of trying to utilize most of the heat 
value of the gas by causing it to heat air, which, by convection, 
raised the temperature of the air and not of the solids in the 
room), the percentage of humidity was so decreased that it caused 
rapid evaporation from plants and the occupants of the room— 
producing drooping in the former and discomfort, dry lips, and 
smarting eyes in the latter. The cry that gas heating “ dried the 
air” was raised against its use; while bowls and saucers were 
placed in front of the stoves to add water vapour to the air, and 
so decrease the discomfort. The cause of this trouble disap- 
peared when once it was recognized that radiant heat was the 
only true and hygienic method of heating ; and in the modern gas- 
stove the amount of radiant heat has been increased to the maxi- 
mum attainable, and convection plays a very small part. 

Where Convected Heat may be Used.—While, with justice, we 
condemn utterly all systems of heating which raise the tempera- 
ture of the air by convection alone, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that when rooms or halls of large cubical content have to be 
warmed, convection, which as a chief or primary source of heat- 
ing should never be used, may yet play a very useful réle as a 
secondary adjunct to radiant heat. Where convected heat is 
used as a sole method of heating, the air has to be raised to a high 
temperature to ensure its carrying the heat over a large area. 
This excessive heating makes it so hungry for moisture that the 
discomforts incidental to the old gas-stove are reproduced, and 
we have conditions of the most unhygienic character. For raising 
the temperature of the air of a large space two or three degrees, 
to aid and hasten the effect of radiant heat, what I may call “ low 
temperature convection ” is often of the greatest value. 

Take, for example, a large schoolroom on a cold winter’s day. 
No single gas or coal fire could supply the radiant heat to warm 
the whole room to the right degree before it was occupied in the 
morning ; but if radiators—so-called because they give nothing 
but convected heat—are fixed in two or more places below the 
windows, they will give the air the two or three degrees necessary 
to enable the radiant heat of the gas-fire to quickly complete its 
work of raising the temperature of the solids in the room, and yet 
will in no way detract from the hygienic conditions. For such a 
ee gas-heated steam or hot-water radiators answer perfectly 
well. 

In a climate such as ours, in which we often run the gauntlet of 
the four seasons in twenty-four hours, the ease and quickness 
with which a gas-heating system of the right type can be brought 
into play is no small asset in its favour; and although in the ab- 
stract we may be willing to accept Dr. Leonard Hill’s dictum that 
cold and hunger are thoroughly hygienic, we also feel that, unless 
specially trained to enjoy them, a middle course is the best for us 
individually. 

3-—Hor Water Supr.y. 


Probably one of the most efficient application of gas during the 
past ten years has been the bulk heating of water for household 
use. Formerly the geyser was a popular method for the use of 
gas for water heating; but the modern gas circulating boiler with 
thermostatic control of the heat and gas consumption has entirely 
revolutionized the ideals and usage of gas for water heating. The 
installation of such apparatus, whether the system is to work 
in conjunction with ordinary household back-boilers or sepa- 
rately, is undoubtedly a most popular and useful adjunct to the 
working of an ordinary household. The running cost, more espe- 
cially with the combination just named, shows marked economy in 
the household fuel bill, allowing the coal range to give its quota of 
heating water when it is necessary to have a coal-fire in the grate. 
Quite a number of installations have been fixed in this town, abo- 
lishing the use of the coal-grate in the kitchen; and the efficiency 
and economy of such installations have given every satisfaction 
from both an ecouomic and efficiency standpoint. 


BolLerR ON USUAL CIRCULATING SYSTEM, WITH STORAGE 
CYLINDER. 


(1) Cost of Installation—The gas supply would be best taken 
direct from the meter, although not absolutely necessary where 
pipes of a good size have been run to the scullery—say, 30 ft. of 
3 in. The circulating pipes from the boiler would be carried direct 
to the cylinder, which it has been assumed would be in a room 
immediately above the boiler (or, preferably, in the same room). 





Flue piping, taps, sundry fittings, &c., will be needed. As an ap. 
proximate figure, it may be taken that the cost of the boiler, p/us 
its installation materials and labour, including a margin for over. 
head expense, would be {10 15s. This would include a stand on 
which to place the boiler, but does not include the cylinder—this 
being, in the event, assumed to be included by the builder with a 
circulating system from the coal-grate. 

(2) Running Cost.—It will be anticipated that this system will 
show a somewhat higher cost of consumption than direct heating, 
chiefly owing to loss of heat by radiation from the cylinder and 
pipes. These losses can be materially reduced and the efficiency 
heightened by lagging the cylinder with insulating material, and 
by the boiler and cylinder being in the scullery (and therefore 
near the sink tap) and immediately underneath the bathroom. 
If the pipes to draw-off points could not exceed about 6 ft. to the 
bath and handbasin, and 6 ft. to the scullery sink, it would bea 
distinct advantage; but whether architects can be persuaded to 
provide this convenience must be a matter for local attention, 
If the cylinder is combined with the boiler on one stand, it natur- 
ally shows a much higher efficiency than fixing the boiler on the 
ground floor and the storage cylinder on the first floor. 

Now in actual practice, where a coal-fire was present, it would 
naturally, during the cold weather, be used for providing hot 
water, and the gas-boiler would be cut-off. To this extent, there- 
fore, the gas consumption would be reduced. It must also be 
remembered that as this would occur most often in the winter 
months, when the general warmth of the fire would be appreci- 
ated in the room, and when the temperature of the cold water 
was at its lowest, a considerable saving in gas can be reasonably 
anticipated. 

(3) Convenience in Use.—This method in practice is, of course, 
similar to that with which everyone is now perfectly familiar— 
viz., the circulating system with the boiler fitted behind the 
kitchen range—except that there is no uncertainty as to whether 
or not the fire will light or whether it will draw properly. Hot 
water is not available immediately one arises in the morning— 
sufficient time must be allowed to heat-up the water, or part of it, 
in the cylinder. It is easy, however, to calculate the time this 
will occupy, and arrange baths and other requirements accord- 
ingly. Once the cylinder is full of hot water, then, with ordinary 
requirements, scalding water will always be available by waiting. 
When the water is only wanted for scullery purposes, &c., this 
period of waiting will be reduced to an almost negligible time by 
the “cut-out” valve, which virtually reduces the capacity of the 
cylinder to 5 or 3 gallons. The gas-boiler heats this quantity in 
a few minutes ; and so long as baths are not required, it will be 
ample for all general household purposes. When a larger supply 
of hot water is wanted, the valve is open to bring the whole con- 
tents of the cylinder into circulation. The automatic thermostat 
ensures economy of gas consumption. Therefore the gas needs 
no attention—regulating itself to the demand for hot water. 

(4) Lifetime and Maintenance.—The boiler is constructed entirely 
of cast iron. It is, therefore, practically indestructible and ever- 
lasting. There is nothing to get out of order, and nothing likely 
to require replacement. It is ideal from the view point of the 
maintenance department. This apparatus is only one portion of 
the field operated-another being the washing boiler or copper, 
which in many houses is utilized for heating water for the bath, 
&c. The economy of installation and the running expenses are 
too well known to require further reference. 


4.—Gas LIGHTING. 


The present method of lighting by gas is almost solely by in- 
candescent burners of the upright or inverted type, particularly 
the latter. The efficiency of low-pressure inverted mantles over 
the open flame is on the average as 10 to 1, and this gives it a 
premier position as regards cost. The other considerations are 
not purely economic. It might be necessary to consider gas a 
lighting medium, especially for household use, under hygienic and 
decorative aspects. These have been fully discussed from time 
to time in various papers submitted to the professional societies. 
It is generally admitted that, on the question of installation costs, 
the relative advantages of gas and electric light are practically 
equal. Running costs give a large margin in favour of gas for 
equal values of light. Economy, however, can be made in elec- 
tric running cost by the installation of small units placed closer 
to the work. 

The principal arguments raised by opponents of gas lighting are 
on hygienic grounds. This has been a subject of considerable 
controversy, which, however, is held by the highest authority to 
be without foundation. In modern systems of purification, the 
products of combustion are carbon dioxide and water. On the 
other hand, organic matter in gas-lighted rooms is considerably 
reduced by the diffusion and destruction by the gas-flame. The 
value of diffusion is such that the percentage of carbon dioxide 
is less at the lower part of a room—i.c., about the altitude where 
people sit—than in any room which lacks its circulating and ven- 
tilating effect. The ventilation effect of gas is most marked from 
the experiments of Dr. Rideal. Another vital point in favour of 
gas as a light agent is the action of the electric light on the eye 
sight. The rays from the electric bulb are almost solely of the 
ultra-violet type, and as such cause severe constriction of the 
retina of the eye, due to the high degree of illumination per unit 
of area utilized; while with an incandescent mantle the degree of 
illumination is of a lower value per unit of filament used for the 
emission of light. This, however, is subject to further considera 
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tion—viz., decorative deterioration. In this, electricity has a 
prior claim as a lighting agent, and will undoubtedly hold its own 
when economy of running is not the prime factor. 

For domestic use, gas has so many unassailable advantages 
which give it a predominant position over other fuels that the wider 
issues involved have hitherto hardly received the emphasis they 
deserve. The housing campaign will bring us into contact with 
a large and influential section of the community—the leaders 
of our civic life, the most important men in our cities, towns, and 
villages, the aldermen, councillors, architects, surveyors, medical 
officers, builders, &c.; and this opening should be seized to 
accomplish educational and propaganda work of the very first 
value. The gas industry rests not only on the convenience and 
economy it provides in the home, but on the economic gain it 
brings to the nation; and with all kinds of projects of reconstruc- 
tion now under consideration, it is highly desirable that the know- 
ledge of the services of the commodity that we offer should be as 
widespread as possible. There is every indication that gas will 
be used to a very considerable extent in the new housing schemes; 
but there are many directions in which there is scope for develop- 
ments, particularly in heating and water supply. The argument 
of the economic gain to the nation can usefully be employed to 
support the argument of the advantages in the home. 

The British Association Fuel Economy Committee in 1916 
estimated that 36 million tons of coal were burnt annually in the 
United Kingdom for domestic purposes; and to the extent that 
an unnecessary quantity of fuel is used to obtain the desired heat, 
there is national waste. Supposing these 36 million tons of coal 
were carbonized in the gas-works of the country, we should have 
(at an average of 12,500 c.ft. per ton) 450,000 million c.ft. of gas. 
We should also have nearly 20 million tons of coke. Then we 
should produce some to to 11 gallons of tar per ton of coal car- 
bonized, and realize in this way about 400 million gallons of tar. 
In addition to this, there would be produced (say) 28 Ibs. of sul- 
phate of ammonia per ton of coal carbonized, or a total of 450,000 
tons of this valuable fertilizer. The calculations, as will be ap- 
parent, are based on the result that would be obtained from an 
equal weight of gas-making coal; and it is not suggested that the 
whole of the classes of coal used in our houses would give equal 
returns. Nor should it be understood that it is supposed that 
the whole of the coal consumed for domestic purposes (extrava- 
gant as nearly all such consumption undoubtedly is) could be 
displaced. But a large part of it undoubtedly could be put to 
better use. The figure arouses one’s thoughts, and demonstrates 
the amount of waste that is incurred by so large a use of raw 
coal. The householders of the United Kingdom consume, in the 
aggregate, more coal than the iron and steel industries, nearly as 
much as mines and gas-works together, and three times as much 
as railways. 

In our data we have not taken into account the distillation of 
the tar, which provides oils, aniline dyes, manifold chemical pro- 
ducts, benzene, toluol, &c. To destroy these valuable and rich 
commodities by the crude use of coal is emphatically a national 
loss—a loss that is accentuated when we consider the unneces- 
sary employment of the labour and horse and other vehicles en- 
gaged in the distribution of coal, which contributes its quota to 
the wear and tear of roads. These facts, if presented in an ap- 
propriate manner, should readily gain adherents to the cause of 
the scientific and economic use of our remaining stock of unmined 
coal. We have an unrivalled claim to make; we are engaged in 
one of the greatest industries of the day, and one that has been 
of the highest service to the public. 

_An attempt might be made to estimate the total saving in this 
direction that can be achieved by the wider use of gas in the 
National Housing Scheme. The figure of 300,000 has been given 
as the number of the new houses that are urgently wanted. Inci- 
dentally, it may be noted that this huge number will only make up 
for the diminished building during the war, and bring us back to 
the average rate of building for the ten years previous to the war. 
Now it has been computed that the average consumption of a 
working-class household in the summer, when the coal range is 
only used for cooking and heating water, is 1 cwt. of coal per 
week. Taking fifteen weeks as representing the warm period of 
the year, and 300,000 houses, the coal consumption represents 
225,000 tons burnt crudely, with their products wasting their foul- 
ness on the city air, all of which could be displaced by gas 
used for cooking and water heating, and an important contribu- 
tion would be made towards the solving of the smoke abatement 
difficulty, ; 

In these ways and others the case for gas can be presented, 
and advantage taken of this unique opportunity to establish the 
industry more firmly on the sound basis upon which it rests. 





OWEN EVANS ON HOUSING SCHEMES. 

Mr. Owen Evans (Wrexham), in the course of the proceedings, 
said: On behalf of the North Wales Association, I desire to ex- 
Press our gratitude to Alderman Phillips and Mr. Mason for their 
Presence and interesting addresses at our conference to-day. 
North Walesis only a small corner of the country, and all the gas 
undertakings in the area are small. Nevertheless, we take a keen 
interest in the doings of the “ B.C.G.A.,” and appreciate the ex- 
cellent work that is being done on behalf of the gas industry. We 
are also grateful to Mr. Smith for the interesting paper that he 
has provided. 

The conference has been held at a timely moment, having re- 
gard to the important housing schemes which are under considera- 





tion all over the country, and also to the critical period which faces 
the industry with which we are connected. Electrical competition 
will be more keen than ever ; and the way the Press has “ boosted” 
the super-station schemes of the Government has prejudiced the 
public mind greatly to the advantage of our competitors ; and in 
many directions we find gas is looked upon as a “ back-number.” 
We, however, need have no fear as to the future—knowing well 
the capabilities of our product, and as far as heating, cooking, 
&c., are concerned, we have every confidence that our posi- 
tion is impregnable. We must therefore wake up, and bring our 
position more forcibly to the notice of the public—especially to 
those who are responsible for the housing schemes in various 
localities. And in this direction, the “ B.C.G.A.” can be of incal- 
culable assistance to us. 

In my own district, it is proposed to erect some two or three 
thousand houses; and as far as lighting is concerned, there is 
every indication that this will be done electrically—in a fair pro- 
portion of the houses at any rate. But I am confident that we 
shall be able to secure a profitable cooking and heating business, 
even in houses fitted up for electric lighting. Now the question 
arises as to the extent of the business we may expect in houses not 
fitted for gas-lighting. I am fortunate in having had experience 
in this direction, which will no doubt be of interest to you. 

A few years ago a garden village scheme was commenced 
just outside the town; and over two hundred houses were erected, 
nearly all workmen’s cottages. It was decided to use electricity 
for lighting; and at the outset it was proposed not to use any gas 
at all. I had a severe struggle with the promoters over the cook- 
ing question, but eventually succeeded in persuading them that 
the installation of gas for cooking purposes was essential to the 
success of their scheme, with the result that a gas-cooker was 
fixed in each house, and in addition about 20 p.ct. of the houses 
were fitted with gas-heated coppers. 

When the time came to fix the cookers and meters, we were 
unable to proceed with the work as speedily as we should have 
liked, as we were very shorthanded owing to a large number of 
our men having joined the army. But the delay thus occasioned, 
soon (and admirably) proved to the garden village authorities 
the immense popularity of gas-cookers. Very frequently, the 
secretary of the estate had occasion to ring me up and press for 
cookers to be fixed at various houses, as the tenants were 
threatening to leave, or refuse to take possession, until they had 
been fixed. This has been an object lesson that will be of par- 
ticular service when further building is being proceeded with. 

Now as regards gas consumed, a comparison of our average 
slot-meter consumptions will indicate fairly clearly the value of 
the cooking business. The average consumption through slot- 
meters in houses where gas is used for lighting and cooking was 
13,756 c.ft. per consumer in 1917, and 14,103 c.ft. in 1918. At 
the garden village referred to (where electricity is used for lighting 
and gas for cooking), the average gas consumption in 1917 was 
10,008 c.ft., and in 1918 10,800 c.ft. The consumption has been 
more than I anticipated; and there is the advantage that now gas 
is installed in the houses there is every probability of our being 
able to place a number of gas-fires. In fact, many of the houses 
have had pipes laid to the front rooms with this object in view ; 
but, owing to war conditions, we have not been in a position to do 
anything towards developing the use of gas-fires. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge the inspiration and assis- 
tance that we have had from time to time from the “ B.C.G.A.;” 
and I shall probably be troubling Mr. Mason again before long. 
This is one of the advantages of being a subscriber to the Asso- 
ciation. One feels he has a right to command the services of 
this splendid organization. I can, therefore, confidently recom- 
mend any non-subscribers present to join the Association ; and I 
may assure them they will receive full value for their money. 








Benzene in Crude Benzols. 


Mr. William J. Jones, of the Chemical Department of the 
Manchester University, in a communication to the Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, describes the application of a 
method (to which he drew attention two years ago) whereby the 
content of benzene in commercial “ pure” benzols could be rapidly 
and accurately arrived at, to the determination of the benzene 
content in the crude benzols of commerce. He points out that, 
in view of the increasing use of these products as motor fuel, 
this question has latterly assumed considerable importance. For 
this purpose, the value of the benzol depends largely on its con- 
tent of benzene. The less volatile constituents (toluene and the 
xylenes) are of less value; while the constituents containing sul- 
phur—carbon bisulphide and thiophen—are objectionable. The 
principle of the present method consists in elevating the freezing- 
point of the crude benzol, by admixture with a suitable quantity 
of a fairly pure benzol, to the region (0° C. and upwards) where 
the freezing-point is proportional to the content of benzene. From 
the weights of crude benzol and of purified benzene used in the 
preparation of a mixture freezing in this region, and from the care- 
fully-determined freezing-points of the purified benzene and of the 
mixture, the content of benzene in the crude benzol can be calcu- 
lated. Such a determination can be completed in an hour. The 
apparatus required and the method of procedure are explained ; 
and details of trial determinations with several mixtures are given. 
It is stated that by no method of determination of benzene in crude 
benzols hitherto described can an accuracy or a rapidity compar- 
able with that of the present method be obtained. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 





The ‘Control Price” of, and the Export of Surplus, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 


Str,—In your issue of the 17th inst., Dr. Carpenter says: ‘* Surely 
the Sulphate of Ammonia Association might have done more for the 
gas industry ’’ in the matter of sulphate of ammonia arrangements. 

The answer is that the issues were clearly put before makers at two 
public meetings, to which all makers of sulphate of ammonia were 
invited, and at which the policy of the Equalization Committee was 
decisively approved. Needless to say, we should not have proceeded 
with the scheme if these meetings had not demonstrated that an over- 
whelming majority of the makers, including those in the gas industry, 


supported us. D. MILNE WATSON, 


Equalization Committee. 
Sulphate of Ammonia Association. 
84, Horseferry Road, S.W., June 20, 1919. 


_ 
—_—- 


Chairman 





Reduced Working Hours and Increased Wages. 


S1r,—I wonder if there are many companies in the same position as 
ourselves who, in consequence of the recent decision on the wages 
question of the Industrial Council for the Gas Industry, feel they have 
been very much “ sold.’’ Between two stools we have fallen to the 
ground. 

Our company was asked a little time ago to agree to pay its 
labourers the same rate per hour as the bricklayers and general 
labourers of the district were receiving, which employment (less regular 
than our own) was being paid 13d. per hour more. This request was 
made by the local Trades and Labour Council, and was assented to by 
us. We no sooner make this advance than, under the Industrial 
Council’s agreement, we are asked to reduce the number of our work- 
ing hours from 563 to 47, but to continue to pay the same amount of 
weekly wage for the 47 hours as we had just agreed to pay for the 
56} hours—in other words, to sacrifice one-sixth of the time. 

The whole of this loss must come out of the shareholders’ pockets, 
because we are now charging for gas the standard rate, and can only 
further increase the price by a reduction of dividend. On the price at 
which our last issue of stock was sold, the buyers are only receiving 
32 p.ct.—surely little enough in these days. 

I am wondering whether the gentleman who was supposed to speci- 
ally represent small provincial concerns like ours on the Industrial 
Council was as wide awake as the Union representatives, when this 
condition of much shorter hours without any reduction in pay was put 
forward. 


CHAIRMAN. 
June 20, 1919. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List ’’ for June 18.] 
Nos. 14,562—15,051. 


Apams, A. H. & M. J.—* Manufacture and use of specific refractory 
material in coke-ovens for resisting action of volatile alkalies.’’ Nos. 
14,710, 14,711. 

BLAIR, CAMPBELL, AND M‘LEAN.—‘‘ Preparing oxidizing gases 
for removing carbon and sulphur deposits in hydrogen gas manu- 
facture.”” No. 14,713. 

CORRIGALL, W. E.—‘‘ Gas-stoves, &c.”’ No. 14,936. 

Dock1nG, A.—‘‘ Valves for controlling gaseous fuel and air supply 
to internal-combustion engines and turbines.’’ No. 14,810. 

Frerauson, J. L.—Sce Blair. No. 14,713. 

Grices, A. R.—‘ Apparatus for production of hydrogen.’’ No. 
14,942. 

Hart, J. T.—** Prepayment mechanism for gas, &c., meters.’? No. 
14,859. 

KEITH, G. & J.—* Pilot-light fittings for gas-lighting installations.” 
No. 14,604. 

M‘Lusky, W. B.—‘* Adaptor for incandescent gas-burners.’’ No. 
14,972. 

MILNE & Son, J.—* Diaphragm gas-governors.’’ No. 14,724. 

SHARP AND PRESTON.—Sce Docking. No. 14,810. 

SmitH, D. J.—‘* Producer-gas plants, and internal-combustion en- 
gines supplied therefrom.’’ No. 15,035. 

STANIFORTH, H.—See Milne. No. 14,724. 








The Peerless Gas-Mantle Company—A Receiver 
Appointed. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice last Wednes- 
day Mr. Justice P. O. Lawrence appointed a Receiver and Manager of 
the Peerless Gas-Mantle Company, Ltd., in the action of Wright 
against the Company. Mr. Simmons said this was a Debenture- 
holder’s action; the plaintiff holding the single debenture. In default 
of interest, the plaintiff had called in the capital moneys, which had 
not been paid; and the Company were not in a position to pay. The 


Company appeared by Counsel and consented. His Lordship appointed 
a Receiver and Manager. 


<i 


The Dewsbury Gas Committee have advanced the price for gas 


4d. per 1000 c.ft. for all purposes, except in the case of the supply to 
Ravensthorpe and Soothill Upper. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


PLYMOUTH GAS COMPANY. 


Annual Meeting. 

The Annual Meeting of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and 
Coke Company was held on Thursday last, at the works—Mr. J. H. 
ELLIs (the Chairman) presiding. 

The report of the Directors stated that the balance standing to the 
credit of the profit and loss account amounted to £25,843, out of which 
they recommended the payment of a dividend for the half year at the 
rate of £4 10s. p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stock, 6s. 6d. per share 
on the additional shares, and 6s. per share under the New Shares Act, 
1879, less income-tax. This would absorb £7408; leaving £18,435 
to be carried to the credit of the next account. The Directors, after 
careful consideration, felt themselves justified in announcing a reduc- 
tion of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. in the price of gas, as from Michaelmas last. 
The sale of gas for the year showed a decrease of nearly 2 p.ct. com- 
pared with the previous year, due almost entirely to the Gas Rationing 
Orders. In August last, a Bill promoted by the Board of Trade was 
passed, whereby gas companies might charge such price for gas as 
might be sufficient to enable them to pay dividends at the rate of three- 
fourths of their pre-war dividends, or three-fourths of their standard 
dividends, whichever was the smaller. The Act did not mect the 
justice of the case; and the Government had neither recognized nor 
requited the unremitting and successful efforts of the Company, and the 
gas industry generally, in providing high explosives and other essential 
munitions of war. 





THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that last year he had to submit for the 
shareholders’ approval the report of the excellent work of his pre- 
decessor ; and this was the first year’s working for which he personally 
shared responsibility. He thanked those of the Company’s staff who 
had been serving the country in the war. They had kept their places 
open for them, and welcomed them back. He also wished to acknow- 
ledge the generous support his colleagues on the Board had given him. 
The accounts of the past year contained many satisfactory and some 
unsatisfactory features. The capital account had not been added to, 
and stood at the low figure of £:417,473, which worked out at £317 
per 1,000,000 c.ft. of gas sold. The revenue account showed a total 
expenditure of £236,444, an increase of £16,697 on last year. The 
excess was due mainly to two items of manufacture, coal and oil, 
which accounted for an increase of £4017, and one item under dis- 
tribution—repairing, renewing, and refixing meters—an increase of 
£2879. The outstanding fact to be taken into account was that there 
was a total increase on wages and oil of no less than £24,500. The 
superannuation fund which had been established involved a charge of 
#291 for this year. Rates and taxes accounted for an increase of 
#1100. The undertaking suffered from an excessive assessment ; and 
he hoped they would be able in the current year to effect, by friendly 
arrangement, a settlement which would be just to the Company and 
to the other ratepayers of the town. With the exception of a reason- 
able reduction of this rating item and some saving on the active service 
pay of the men who were with the forces, which would gradually cease 
as they returned, he did not see where they were to cut down expenses 
unless it was in the cost of oil and of freight. In oil they were already 
assured of considerable saving. Last year they were obliged to pay no 
less than 1s. 4d. per gallon. It was less than half that price now. 
The saving this year would be £8000 at least; and if they obtained 
sympathetic treatment from the Government, it would be more. The 
Government had 26,000 tons of oil in stock, bought for war purposes; 
and they controlled the price at 83d. per gallon, although the same 
class of oil could now be purchased in the open market for considerably 
less. In this way a tax was placed upon the commercial community ; 
but it was nothing like so bad a tax as was placed upon them in the 
matter of freights. If he was rightly informed, the Government made 
a profit of at least ros. per ton on every ton of scaborne coal brought 
from the Tyne to Plymouth. This was a very serious thing indeed for 
the Company, who carbonized some 70,000 tons of coal a year. 

THE REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

On the income side of the account, there was a decrease in the sale of 
gas of £3266, due to the Rationing Order and to the reduction in the 
price of gas made in the latter part of the year. Residuals showed an 
increase of £5704, due mainly to increased sales and higher price of 
coke, and also to the increased price of tar and its derivatives. With 
regard to tar, the system of combined working between the producers 
and distillers, of which Plymouth was the pioneer, was extending to 
the great advantage of both producers and distillers. Devon and 
Cornwall were now united with Somerset, Dorset, Hampshire, and 
parts of Sussex and Berkshire, and there was a suggestion that the 
scheme, with some modifications, should be applied nationally. This 
system of dealing with one of their products had its origin with their 
Company and with Mr. Kilpatrick. He believed it was destined to be 
of the greatest benefit to the gas industry. The importance of re- 
siduals to the Company was shown by the fact that they realized from 
them £51,404, as against £129,988 paid for coal; while to the country 
they were of inestimable advantage both in war and peace. During 
the year complaints as to the want of pressure of gas had been 
remedied in one of the districts of supply—a new main having been 
laid at a cost of £2000. Steps were being taken to deal in the same 
way with another district, and the work would be done before next 
winter. They had also pushed on vigorously with the renewal of the 
carbonizing plant and other work. They had renewed, or were re- 
newing, ten settings of retorts, installing improved water-gas gene- 
rating plant, and were extending the electricity plant. During the 
year the price of gas had been reduced by 3d. per 1000 c.ft., which 
meant that the consumers of the town, who were in effect the rate- 
payers, were relieved of a charge of no less than £15,000. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE COMPANY. 
In this connection it was interesting to note the effects of the waf 
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upon the undertaking. In the year preceding the war, the wages bill 
at the works came to 4,23,000; last year it was £,53,000, and in the 
present year it would be £:67,000. As to the consumers, it was a 
moderate estimate to say that they suffered by the war a loss of 
£200,000, and the shareholders’ loss in decreased dividends was no 
jess than £157,000; so that, whatever might be said as to profiteering, 
it was a charge which could not lie against the consumers nor against 
the shareholders. Another interesting point to notice was that, while 
oil and coal had gone up enormously in price, residuals had not ad- 
vanced to anything like the same extent. 


THE OUTLOOK—ELECTRICITY SCHEMES. 
As to the future, were the industry free from the trammels of obsolete 
legislation and the harassing restrictions of Government control, and 
could they see what were the prospects with regard to the supply and 
prices of coal and other material, he should consider the outlook as 
brighter than at any previous time. One of the most important ques- 
tions to which the country must apply itself when peace was signed 
was that of coal conservation. It had been established by Sir Dugald 
Clerk, Prof. Cobb, and others that the most economical way of using 
coal was to distil it as was done in gas-works. Of the 210,000,000 tons 
of coal consumed in this country each year, only some 30,000,000 tons 
were so dealt with. In Plymouth, coal cost £2 16s. per ton, or, if 
bought in small quantities, 3s. 1d. per cwt.; and coal, if they could 
get it, yielded less warmth than the rationed equivalent of gas. He 
had not an ounce of coal in his house, and had not had since he went 
into the question more than a year ago. By the use of gas he was able 
to run the house on one servant less than formerly ; and although he 
paid 3s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft., instead of the 2s. rod. charged in Plymouth, 
it paid him handsomely to do it. Some people he found were worried 
about the possible competition from the Government scheme for super- 
electric stations and a local scheme for utilizing the water supply of 
Dartmoor for the generation of electricity. He had no fear of either. 
The local scheme, as he understood it, rested on the foundation that 
the sources of power in the rivers of Dartmoor were not utilized. This 
was quite true. It was equally true that there daily rolled up and 
down the Rivers Tamar and Plym enough power to supply all the light 
and heat which Plymouth needed. It was not utilized because it could 
not be profitably used; and the same thing would be found as to the 
waters of Dartmoor. The Government scheme for super-power sta- 
tions was in a different category. It meant the waste of our greatest 
national asset—coal; and it would be prejudicial to the electricity in- 
dustry as it now existed. What he objected to was that the Govern- 
ment should think of using money, which they were raising from a 
patient population at 5 p.ct. interest on the best security in the world, 
to compete with the gas industry, which was prevented by legislative 
control and administrative action from earning anything like this rate 
of interest. They were not opposed to the development of electricity. 
More than thirty years ago, when he was in Southport, he was in- 
structed to report as to desirability of the Corporation, which owned 
the gas-works, undertaking the supply of electricity. He advised that 
they should, on the ground that it would help their gas undertaking. 
This advice was followed; and the two undertakings had flourished 
together. He had also a share in the establishment of the Plymouth 
electricity works, and had watched their development. The Gas Com- 
pany made considerable use of electricity on the works; and they pro- 
duced it at two-thirds less cost than they could buy it at, because they 
used for its production fuel which would otherwise be refuse. Elec- 
tricity had its uses; but for cooking, heating, and street lighting gas 
would ** knock it into a cocked hat.”’ 
THE BURDEN OF FREIGHTS. 


The question of freight was one of immediate concern to the Com- 
pany. In March and April they were compelled to buy six seaborne 
consignments of coal at a cost which took out of the pockets of the 
Company no less than £4600. If his information was correct, this 
money went to the Government. If that were to continue for the 
whole of the year, it would be a very serious thing for the gas con- 
sumers; and he hoped that it would be brought to the notice of Par- 
liament with a view to getting it remedied. In conclusion, the Chair- 
man paid warm tribute to the services of the staff, and in particular 
Mr. P. S. Hoyte (the Engineer) and Mr. Bolton (the Seerctary). 


A SHAREHOLDER asked if there was any probability of a siding 
being made from the adjacent railway into the works. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that this was a question which had been 
deferred owing to the war; but they had now sealed an agreement 
with the Great Western Railway Company, and he hoped the siding 
would be made before the next annual meeting. 

The report was then adopted,, the dividends recommended declared, 
and the retiring Directors re-elected. 


a 
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BRITISH CYANIDES COMPANY, LTD. 


An Expansion in the Turnover. 


The Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held at 


the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., last Friday—Mr. C. F. ROWSELL (the 
Chairman) presiding. 








The report submitted, covering the year ended April 30, stated that 
the net profit for the twelve months was £20,572, to which had to be 
added the balance of £6069 brought forward from 1918 (after deduct- 
ing Excess Profits Duty for 1917-18), making a total of £26,641. Out 
of this the Directors recommended the payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary shares at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum, free of income-tax. 
The year under review was divided almost exactly on Nov. 11, and 
therefore covered two periods which were utterly dissimilar. The 
first was marked by the cumulative strain of the final months of the 
War, and the second by the difficulties incidental to the transition from 
War to peace production. In these circumstances, it was satisfactory 
to be able to record a further expansion over the whole period in the 
turnover arising from the sale of the Company’s products. 

The CHATRMAN, on rising, apologized for the absence from the 





meeting of Sir Arthur Duckham, who had, however, just attended a 
somewhat lengthy Board meeting of the Company, thus showing the 
attention he gave to their affairs, This attention he had continued to 
give throughout the long period he had devoted to assisting the Govern- 
ment. Personally, he was rather glad to think that Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham would in future be free of Government dutics, and so would be 
able to give even more of his valuable time to the interests of the 
Company. As to the accounts, the profit for the year of £20,572 com- 
pared with £:36,725 for the previous twelve months. At the date of 
the armistice the Company were engaged in a very considerable way 
in the manufacture of an important chemical for the Government. 
Where it was necessary, as in this case, to rapidly organize plant and 
acquire raw materials to enable production on a substantial scale to 
be undertaken, very considerable expenditure had to be incurred; anid 
if this manufacture had to be suddenly abandoned, there must be a 
loss of profit and capital involved. Owing to the action of the Govern- 
ment Department concerned, this was what actually happened with 
them ; and the decrease in profits was more than accounted for by this 
fact. The Board had confidence in the justice of the claim which, on 
the advice of Counsel, was being put forward in the matter. Turning 
to the balance-sheet, they had spent £36,892 on new buildings. Their 
investments in allied companies now amounted to £94,692, as against 
£79,986 last year; the increase being chiefly due to the fact that they 
had paid up tos. per share on their holding of British Potash shares 
and had increased their loan to Fred. Danks, Ltd., by £5000. The 
financial position of the Company, it would be seen from the balance- 
shect, was thoroughly sound. The reserve account had been increased 
by adding to it the premiums on the shares recently issued; and the 
fund now stood at £23,000. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE BUSINESS. 

The experience of the past year had by no means diminished his con- 
fidence in the future of the Company. It had been a year of very 
great difficulty, in the first half of which all their efforts were con- 
centrated on increasing the production of essential chemicals for 
which they were being urgently pressed by the Government and 
by many of the manufacturing companies in the country. This meant 
not only the development of existing plant, but in some cases of prac- 
tically new processes. To carry out this development without dimin- 
ishing the output was naturally a problem of the greatest difficulty ; 
but it had been surmounted. The second part of the year had also 
been one of great difficulty, but of a different character. They ‘had 
had to contend with the changing conditions of trade due to the 
signing of the armistice. One of the first results of this was to 
make everyone doubtful as to the future of prices, and generally as 
to the future of trade. Conditions such as these led to the restric- 
tion of purchases within the smallest limits compatible with the 
carrying on of business; and naturally the producer of chemicals felt 
this change. There were, however, indications that the demand for 
the Company’s various products was again steadily on the increase; 
and it was expected that it would continue to improve. They had 
laid the foundations of their industry on thoroughly sound lines, and 
might look forward without fear to mecting competition in any of 
the special products which they laid themselves out to manufacture. 
The Board were more than ever satisfied that, in the purchase of 
Fred Danks, Ltd., they had exercised a wise discretion. As to the 
British Potash Company, this had given them a good deal of work 
during the past year. Negotiations were on foot which would, when 
completed, secure to the Potash Company large supplies of raw 
material. The position of that Company would then be secure; and 
the Directors were now satisfied that the production of muriate of 
potash on a large scale on competitive lines in this country would 
be assured. He moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. KENNETH M. CHANCE (the Managing-Director), in seconding 
the motion, said that during the first twelve months of the war the 
position of this country with regard to cyanide was very acute indeed. 
When the situation eased, the Company determined to devote them- 
sefves to other chemicals which were required for the war. After 
research work on a large scale, they succeeded in meeting the full 
requirements of the country for carbonate of potash of very pure 
quality for optical glass. They were quite unable to make their best 
quality from anything but the native supplies that they obtained from 
this country. The potash made at the Company’s works was recog- 
nized to be far better than anything which had been produced by the 
Germans. Apart from what had been done in this direction, perhaps 
their most valuable work for the country during the war had been 
in connection with permanganate of soda. They were approached by 
the Anti-Gas Department to make this chemical, which had never 
before been produced except in the laboratory. It was wanted for 
anti-gas masks; and after experiment the Company were successful 
in making it on a large scale. When the war actually came to an 
end, the Company were employing a large amount of plant for this 
purpose; and what production they would have reached had the war 
gone on, he did not know. There was no doubt the whole chemical 
trade of this country was doing badly at the present time; but he 
believed that when peace was signed, and things settled down, the 
stocks they were now accumulating (unless they went ahead as fast 
as they could) would be insufficient to mect the requirements of the 
country. His opinion was that there was coming for the chemical 
trade in this country a remarkable period of prosperity, as soon as 
things got on the turn. Since the armistice the tonnage they had 
turned out had fallen by one-half; but its value had fallen by only 
one-third. 

ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN. 


It would be remembered that some time ago capital was subscribed 
for trying out their method of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. The 
works erected had been put to another use during the war; but 
they had now got everything ready, and had obtained the further 
advice of Sir Arthur Duckham, which should be of the utmost value 
to them. The difficulty which had hitherto prevented real success 
was one on which Sir Arthur Duckham was perhaps the greatest 
expert; and as far as this point was concerned, Sir Arthur was certain 
he could get through. 


The report was adopted, and the dividend recommended declared. 
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GAS AFFAIRS AT WISHAW. 


The Resignation of the Gas Manager. 


A Special Meeting of Wishaw Town Council was held on Monday 
evening of last week. The business before the meeting was the ap- 
proval of the minutes of the Gas Committee in the matter of the re- 
signation of the Gas Manager (Mr. Peter B. Watson)—as reported last 
week, p. 744. 

The Provost (presiding), at the outset, said the members—only 
six of whom were present—had all been furnished with a copy of the 
minute; and it remained for the Council to approve or disapprove of 
it. : 

Judge Frew, as Convener of the Gas Committee, moved the «p- 
proval of the minutes. In doing so, he said it had been suggested 
to him since the resignation of the Gas Manager became known, that 
there had been another ‘‘ gas scandal.’’ But he would like it to go 
out to the public that there had been nothing of the kind. There had 
been no scandal; and it was only fair to Mr. Watson to say that he had 
sent in his resignation not through any scandal, but because he differed 
from the policy agreed upon by the Committee. The Committee had 
submitted their policy to the Town Council, who had thought fit to 
back-up the Gas Committee. That being so, Mr. Watson could not 
sce eye to eye with the Council and had tendered his resignation, 
which the Committee had accepted. There was no scandal, and Mr. 
Watson left the service of the Wishaw Town Council with a clear 
character; and he (Judge Frew) thought it was only fair to him that 
this should be said. 

Bailie ANDERSON, in seconding, said he would like to emphasize 
what the Convener, had said—that there had been no suggestion of any 
scandal in the gas-works whatever. There could not be any aspersion 
cast by them or by the public on their late Manager, Mr. Watson. 
What Judge Frew had said—that the whole matter had arisen out of 
their not being able to agree with the working policy of Mr. Watson— 
was entirely correct ; and it was a matter that could quite well arise at 
any time between a manager and his employers. He thought it well 
that the Convener had taken the opportunity of making it known that 
the whole difference between their late Manager and the Council arose 
out of the working policy of the gas undertaking. 

The minute was then unanimously approved of. 
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DEVIZES CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Scheme for Increasing the Capacity and Efficiency of the Works. 
Having been called in to inspect the Devizes Corporation Gas-Works, 
and to consider recommendations made by the Engineer (Mr. W. f. 





Rendell Baker) regarding the reconstruction of certain portions of the 
plant, Mr. W. Doig Gibb has presented a report, in which he says that 
after five years of war, the existing works arc in better condition of 
repair than many of similar size; but, generally, their capacity and 
efficiency leave much to be desired. Even allowing that few exten- 
sions or alterations were possible during the war years, it is, he says, 
apparent that this period was entered upon with much of the plant 
inefficient, and some parts of its obsolescent. The works had not been 
kept up to date. ! 

As to what requires to be done, Mr. Doig Gibb says that extensive 
and expensive renewals and alterations are needed to put the existing 
retort-house into proper repair, and to enable it to produce more gas. 
He agrees with the recommendation of the Engineer that, rather than 
do this, it would be better to make radical alterations in the methods 
of retorting, and bring these more up to date, by the introduction of a 
Guest-Gibbons stoker, and the replacement of the present single-ended 
retorts by a bench of 15 ft. through retorts; and that the reconstruc- 
tion should be done now. Further, he approves of Mr. Baker’s re- 
commendations to remove the present ammonia plant, and to erect a 
tar-extractor, a Livesey washer, a scrubber washer, and a sulphate of 
ammonia plant. There is pressing need for more storage; and Mr. 
Doig Gibb approves of the Engineer’s proposals to convert the smallest 
holder into a tar and liquor storage tank, to use the middle-sized holder 
for a relief holder for the water-gas plant, and to erect a new holder of 
250,000 c.ft. capacity. The water-gas plant is of a very old pattern, 
and requires complete reconstruction. Mr. Doig Gibb strongly advo- 
cates the installation of ‘* boosters,’’ so that a constant and increased 
pressure may be maintained, irrespective of the position of the holders. 
The probable total cost of the whole of the work he puts at £30,912 ; 
but having regard to the present unsettled state of markets and possi- 
hle contingencies, it would be advisable to count upon an expenditure 
of about £35,000. 
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GAS-HEATED APPLIANCES ASCEND IN PRICE. 





The manufacturers of gas appliances have been compelled to make a 
substantial advance in the prices of their productions. The decision is 
a unanimous one; and the conditions which have led to it are set forth 
in the succeeding joint statement. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

It is now twelve months since we last advanced the prices of our 
various apparatus on account of the increased cost of production. 
Since then, there have been continual further substantial increases of 
cost, both of labour and material; and these have been greatly accen- 
tuated by the recent Government withdrawal of the subsidy on certain 
materials, which has reacted heavily upon the prices of our principal 
materials. In addition to this, output has been much decreased by 
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the reduction of working hours, with a consequent serious increase of 
working expenses. 

Notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances, we have up till 
now carried the whole of this extra burden ourselves, rather than 
make any further advance in prices—always hoping that conditions 
might so change as to render this unnecessary. Unfortunately, matters 
have become more difficult instead of easier ; and, therefore, we regret 
to inform you that all our prices will be now advanced as below. 

NEW TRADING CONDITIONS. 

All unaccepted quotations are now withdrawn. ‘To simplify matters, 
a revised list of prices will be preparcd and issued as soon as possible, 
and which will permit of a discount being allowed to you. Mean- 
while, the advances will be added to the invoices. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we regret that we cannot make contracts for a period, or 
undertake to deliver any goods, except at such prices as may 1x 
ruling at the date of despatch. We hope these conditions will be 
acceptable to you, but in the event of their not meeting with your ap- 
proval, we shall be willing for you to cancel any unexecuted orders. 

THE PERCENTAGE ADVANCES. 

All listed goods will be advanced a further 10 p.ct. on present prices. 
All net goods, including slot cookers, will be advanced 20 p.ct. on 
present prices. Enamelled goods and crown-plates, including the extra 
charged for enamelling gas-fires, will be adwanced 33} p.ct. over and 
above present prices. Copper and galvanized goods will be charged at 
prices ruling from time to time. 


GENERAL GAS APPLIANCES, LTD. 


There has been registered at Somerset House, with a nominal capital 
of £100,000 in £1 shares, a Company with the title of General Gas 
Appliances, Ltd. 





From particulars which were given in last Tuesday’s ‘* Financial 
News,”’ it appears that the objects of the Company are to take over the 
business of gas-stove manufacturers carried on by the Planet Foundry 
Company, Ltd., at Guide Bridge, near Manchester, with the benefit of 
an agreement between that Company and W. R. Francis and S. C. 
Whitfield, and to carry on the business of founders, gas, heating, light- 
ing, and general engineers, stove manufacturers, pottery, glass, fire- 
brick and appliance manufacturers, &c. The subscribers (each with 
1000 shares) are: W. H. Locke, No. 119, Withington Road, Whalley 
Range, Manchester, traveller. W. R. Francis, No. 60, Victoria Cres- 
cent, Eccles, Manchester, traveller. The Planet Foundry Company, 
while holding 6000 shares, may appoint one Director. Qualification of 
other Directors, £1000. The first Directors are not named. 

S. C. Whitfield, W. R. Francis, W. H. Locke, and W. H. Liggins 
have each a personal option to take any amounts due to them as 
salaries, fees, or bonuses in shares at par until they have each so 
acquired 6000 shares. If there be any issue of capital after the first 





TT 





issue, the Planet Foundry Company, Ltd., are to have the option of 
acquiring 6000 further shares for cash at par. All these options laps 
ten years after the incorporation of the Company. No notice of the 
situation of the registered office has yet been filed. 


$$$ $ 


CURRENT SALES UF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
LONDON, June 23. 

In the London market, pitch retains a strong position; ships are 
regularly being loaded; and there are inquiries for next season’s ship- 
ment. With regard to solvent naphtha, the demand is only moderate, 
in view of the temporarily reduced needs of the rubber trade. The 
value is about 2s. 43d. per gallon net and naked. Motor benzol is in 
good reguest ; but there is only small inquiry for pure toluol—the value 
being about 2s. gd. net and naked. Crude carbolic acid cannot be 
economically produced at the price which the crystal makers would be 
willing to pay for it. Creosote is steady at about 53d. net per gallon 
in bulk. 

For the home agricultural trade, sulphate of ammonia is in request, 
and the value generally is now put (specially for this purpose) on the 
basis of £519 10s. per ton for 24} p.ct. quality to farmers—1os. less to 
factors. For industrial purposes, a much higher figure is obtainable. 
The official prohibition against export is still in force. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
June 23. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week werc: 
Gas-works coal tar, 34s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 56s. to 
58s. 6d. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester 48s. to 50s.; Liver- 
pool, 48s. to 5os., Clyde, 55s. to 57s. 6d. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., 
North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d.; crude, 65 p.ct., at 120° C., 11d. to 1s. 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 73d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. od. 
to 1s. 11d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. Creosote in 
bulk, North, liquid, 5d. to 54d.; salty, 44d. to 43d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., unsaleable. Naph- 
thalene, £16 to £18; salts, £5 to £6, bags included. Anthracene 
**A” quality, 7}d. to 73d. per minimum 4o p.ct.; ‘* B”’ quality, 2d. 
nominal. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 
Markets are rather quict at the moment; the holiday season having 
its usual effect. Pitch, however, is an exception, having developed 
further strength with the promise of yet another advance to come in 
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ENDING the necessary provision 

of new houses, the best has to 

be made of existing accommodation. 
The essential economy of space is 
secured by the use of the ideal Cookers 
present 
“Kent,” ‘ Sussex” and ‘ Surrey.” 
These efficient and ¢ompact cookers 
embody all recent improvements and 
are designed with a view to securing 
the minimum cost for maintenance. 


R. & A. MAIN, LTD. 


Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.18; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W. 1; 
GLASGOW; 18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 
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the very near future. These remarks apply particularly to Provincial 
centres; and the road authorities, who have delayed making their con- 
tracts until quite recently, have been called upon to pay some 30 to 
40 p.ct. more than they need have done. West Coast prices have ad- 
vanced rapidly of late, and some of the optimists are talking of 60s. in 
Manchester within the next couple of weeks. London remains with- 
out much change. I have pointed out before that pitch is practically 
the only bye-product which has not had a material advance during the 
war period; and in considering the general run of values, occasioned 
by the heavy increase in cost of production, and as exemplified by other 
products, pitch would not be out of proportion at 44 per ton. Benzol 
is very firm; the motoring and aeronautical trades providing an outlet 
for the makes. The future depends on the course of petrol; but this 
can hardly fall further on this side for some time to come. The speci- 
fication is not changed yet, and the public still require to be educated 
to the superior value of benzol. There is nothing really new in the use 
of benzol in motor and aero engines; but the public need to be brought 
to understand its very solid advantages in comparison with petrol. 
During the war very many experiments were carried out to discover a 
fuel which would prove ideal for aero engines. The blending of 
moderate proportions of benzol with gasoline was found to be dis- 
tinctly advantageous with the type of engines then used; and fuel of 
this class would undoubtedly have been employed for all internal com- 
bustion engines had the war continued much longer. A special fuel 
was produced which was given the name of ‘‘ Hector,’’ and was a 
mixture of cyclohexane and benzol. This gave indications of marked 
superiority over any other product tested, and should, unless unfore- 
seen deficiencies appear, prove ideal for aeronautical (as well as motor- 
ing) service. In some experimental flights this fuel has given a speed 
ten miles an hour greater than could be obtained through the use of 
any other fuel. Carbolics are absolutely featureless and still practi- 
ci ally hopeless ; and this unfortunate position seems to be extending to 
cresylic acid, although, in comparison with the former, the price of 
the latter is quite good, despite the recent fall. Naphthas remain 
quiet with very little alteration in values; while naphthalenes, especi- 
ally crude, are marking time pending the resumption of demand from 
the fire lighter trade, which should come along again in a few weeks’ 
time. At: present, refined continue on offer, and crudes are not readily 
disposed of. Other products are unchanged, 

The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzol: 90% London 2s. to 2s. 2d., North 1s. 11d. to 2s.; 50-90% 
1s. gd. to 2s. London, 1s. 93d. North ; crude 60-65% 1s. 33d. to 
1s. 54d. ; pure, 3s. per Py n tad, 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60’s unsaleable ; crystals 40%, 4d. per Ib. 
asked. 

Crude Tar: London, 44s. to 46s. ; Midlands, 40s. to 42s. ; North qos. 
per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London, 67s. 6d. to 70s. per ton; East Coast, 54s. to 56s. per 
ton, West Coast, 51s. to 53s., with Manchester 52s. per ton and 
Glasgow 53s. 6d. per ton; South Wales, 63s. to 65s. per ton. 





Solvent Naphtha: London, 2s. to 2s. 1d. Provinces average 2s. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 10d. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 3d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £15 to £17 per ton nominal; crude, £3 10s. 
to £8, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 2s. gd. per gallon nominal. North 2s. 7d. 

Creosote: London, 73d.; North, 53d. to 63d.; heavy oil, 6d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 6d. to 8d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 189 Tw. (naked), 46 10s. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d.; 97-99%, 2s. 7d. to 2s. od. 
ex works London, f.o.b. other ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There is little fresh news in sulphate. An agreement has been 
arrived at between makers of sulphate of ammonia and the Board of 
Agriculture by which the former agree to reserve their output for hom: 
agricultural use at prices to be agreed from time to time, while export 
licences are to be freely issued for the surplus not required at home. 
The terms of the agreement, which expires at the end of May next year, 
follow closely the lines indicated in these reports some time ago. 
Taking everything into consideration, the price fixed for 24} p.ct. 
ammonia—viz., 4,19 10st per ton—seems to be satisfactory for the 
present; but the position after September is indefinite, although lower 
prices are hardly likely before March or April next year. 


_ 
— 





British Dyestuffs Corporation Capital.—Proposals to increase the 
capital of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., to £8,000,000 by 
the creation of £2,000,000 additional preferred ordinary shares of {1 
each, and to £510,000,000 by the creation of £ 2,000,000 additional 
preference shares of £1 each, were unanimously agreed to at an 
extraordinary general meeting of shareholders at Manchester last 
week. Lord Moulton (the Chairman), who moved the resolutions, 
said the new capital was needed in view of the very important work 
the Company had to do in the future. 


Accident at the Rochdale Gas-Works.—An accident of a rather 
serious character occurred recently at the Rochdale Corporation Gas- 
Works in connection with the bye-products plant. James Marsh, 
aged 50, employed by Messrs. Thomas Hill & Sons, boiler-makers, of 
Heywood, was engaged at the gas-works carrying out some repairs to a 
naphthalene tank. After placing hot rivets in the tank, Marsh went 
down through the manhole to inspect his work from the inside— 
carrying with him a lighted candle. Unfortunately, as the result of 
the vapour from the tank coming into contact with the light, a fire 
occurred and severely burned Marsh about the face and hands. After 
first-aid treatment had been rendered, the injured man was conveyed 
to the Rochdale Infirmary, where he was detained. 
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Water-Gas Plant for Colwyn Bay.—The provision of a water-gas 
plant at the gas-works has been approved by the Colwyn Bay Urban 
District Council, in view of the great difficulty in procuring coal and 
the increase in the cost of the present output of gas. The outlay on 
the new plant is estimated by the Engineer (Mr. J. Smith) at between 
£2500 to £2750. 

Swadlincote Gas Undertaking.—The Swadlincote Urban District 
Council have decided to lay down a new gas plant at a cost of £2244, 
in order to increase their output by 200,000 c.ft. per day. They have 
also agreed to increase the salary of the Gas Manager (Mr. F. 
Robinson) from £275 to £325 per annum; there being a strong feeling 
that the increase is well merited. 

Vertical Retorts for Falkirk.—The Falkirk Town Council having 
decided to substitute vertical retorts for the present installation of 
horizontals at their gas-works, a deputation is to visit Uddingston, 
Aberdeen, Oldham, and Barrow-in-Furness, where different types of 
vertical retorts are in operation. It will then recommend to the 
Council the kind that should be adopted. 

Fatal Accident to a Gas Manager’s Son.—Much sympathy will be 
expressed with Mr. J. R. Duff, the Engineer of the Banbury Gas Com- 
pany, on the sad ending to a holiday at Morecambe, where he was 
formerly Gas Manager. According to the evidence given at an inquest 
last Wednesday, his son Cyril, aged ten, while running across the 
road to get into his father’s motor-car, fell on some stone-chippings 
which had heen tarred, ready for the road-roller. He bruised his knee ; 
and blood-poisoning supervening, followed by pyzemia, he died on the 
i6th inst. A verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death ’’ was returned. 

Finances of the Heywood Gas Undertaking.—At the last meeting 
of the Heywood Town Council, Alderman Healey, referring to the 
report of the Borough Treasurer, which stated that the profit on the 
gas undertaking for the year ended March 31 last was only £266, said 
it had been decided to increase the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 c.{ft. 
commencing with next quarter. An increase of 1d. meant about 
£500; so that the total amount of the increased revenue would be 
about £3000. The Gas Committee, he said, could already see an 
extra expenditure of £2500 for increased wages and rates and taxes. 
They did not know what extra cost there would be for coal; but they 
were hoping that with the 6d. per 1000 c.ft. extra they would be able 
to make ends meet. 

Gas-Works Results at Droitwich.—Mr. W. H. Wise has presented 
to the Gas Committee his first annual report as Manager of the Droit- 
wich Gas-Works. In it he says that the gas manufactured during the 
year ended March 31 amounted to 33,350,400 c.ft., which was an 
increase of 2°1 p.ct. on the preceding year. Sales, at 29,914,692 c.ft., 
showed a‘decrease of 1°14 p.ct. There was a falling-off in make of 
400 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal carbonized, largely owing to the coal 
not being up to pre-war standard. Coal and wages show’ an increased 
expenditure of £2350 as compared with 1914; and until the price of 
gas was increased in April last, no provision had been made to meet 


this extra expenditure. These two items mainly account for a deficit 
on the year’s working. 


Misfortunes of the Primitiva Gas Company.—The City Notes of 
“The Times ’’ last Tuesday contained the following: Misfortunes, it 
is said, never come singly; and certainly some concerns seem never to 
be at the end of trouble. The Primitiva Gas Company’s works at 
Buenos Ayres, we learn, were closed-down on the 12th inst. owing to 
strikes. The Company’s troubles began with the outbreak of war. 
The Municipality failed to pay its gas bill; and the amount owing to 
the Company at the end of 1918 was no less than $1,200,000. In addi- 
tion, the Company, though it has had to pay very much higher prices 
for coal and stores, has been prevented from raising the pre-war price 
of gas, though the German-owned electricity company is allowed to 
charge a sliding-scale. Last December a decree was passed by the 
Municipality practically cancelling the Company’s concession. The 
latest misfortune, however, cannot last long; and perhaps the end of 
the strike may witness a turning point in the Company’s career. 


South African Lighting Association, Ltd.—The thirtieth annual 
mecting of this Company will be held to-morrow at the London offices, 
when the Directors will be able to report that the improvement in the 
Company’s business has continued. The sales of gas at both stations 
showed last year a substantial increase on the quantity sold in the 
previous twelve months. The price of gas at Port Elizabeth was re- 
duced by 5d. per 1000 ¢.ft. for the whole of last year ; and at Grahams- 
town by 10d. for six months. There was some increase in the cost of 
colonial coal, and wages also advanced to a substantial extent. But 
the larger volume of business, and the improved prices realized for 
residuals, materially assisted as an off-set to the increased charges. 
The Directors have applied the sum of £1100 from profits in writing- 
down the investments to market value as on Dec. 31, and they again 
recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 p.ct. for the 
year, less income-tax. An interim dividend of 4 p.ct. was declared 
last October; and the balance dividend now payable will amount to 
45400—leaving to be carried forward to next ycar £6098. 


ud Tottenham Gas Company’s War Work.—A representative of the 

Tottenham Weekly Herald” has interviewed Mr. A. E. Broadberry, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, 
and Power Company, and as the result has been able to publish some 
figures relating to the Company’s contribution towards the winning of 


the war. The benzol supplied to the Government and turned into high 
explosives was sufficient to charge 2,214,000 18-pounder shells; while 
the toluol converted into ‘*’T.N.T.”’ was capable of charging 510,674 
Of the same class of shell. ed am 





t Then there was the concentrated ammonia, 
Which was converted into ‘‘ ammonal”’ sufficient to charge 6,460,000 
18-pounder shells. Thus the total number of this class of shell that 
could have been filled—if only this size had been used in the operations 
of war—was 9,184,674. Not only so, but the Company actually manu- 
factured 18-pounder shells to help the authorities over the period of 
shortage in the early part of the struggle 


i until the shell factories proper 
— get into regular working order. Also a great deal of sand- 
) 


‘asting and work for other munition firms was done, as many as 
434.534 different parts having passed through the shops, 

















‘‘ Economic’’ Cooker with Hotplate raised. 


Gas Cooker 
Efficiency 


Introduced in 1914, the 
“Economic” Cooker was the first 
successful scientific attempt to 
improve the thermal efficiencies. 


“‘ Hourly consumptions have 
been reduced and _ heat 
efficiencies raised.” —* Gas 
Journat,” March 10, 1914. 


No results published 
since have equalled 
the “Economic’ figures. 


A few copies ave available of the ‘‘ Evolution of the 
Gas Cooker,” issued in 1914, which describes the 
“‘Economic”’ and gives Laboratory and Domestic tests. 








Plan of Hotplate. 


THE RICHMOND 
GAS STOVE & METER CO., Ltd. 


Warrington and London. 
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__ Beighton Ovens, Ltd.—This is the title of a Company registered, 
With a capital of £150,000 in £1 shares, to take over the business of 
manufacturers of coke and residuals or bye-products of coal carried on 


by the Sheffield Coal Company, Ltd. The office is at No. 19, 


James’ Street, Sheffield. 


ee 


Gas Finances at Dundee.—At a meeting of the Gas Committee of 
the Dundee Town Council, it was stated that the past financial year 
was a record one. The income reached the high figure of £232,835, 


or £26,200 over the previous year. 


The expenditure showed a large 


increase ; but an adverse balance of £1779 had been cleared off, and a 


balance of £[345 was carried forward. 


A reduction in the price of gas 


is proposed of 4d. per tooo c.ft., making the rate 2s. 11d. In the esti- 


mates for next year a saving is allowed for of £75300 for coals, 


although the price is entered at 33d. more per ton. 


The income from 


residuals is estimated at £750,300, or £75000 more than the year just 


closed. 


It was stated at the meeting that Mr. Alex. Yuill, the Gas 


Engineer, had effected a saving on coals and had increased the vield of 


hye-products. The Convener of the Gas Committee spoke in compli- 


mentary language of Mr. Yuill’s effective management. 


_ Gas Stock at Auction.—We learn that Messrs. A. & W. Richards 
intend to hold their regular sales by auction of gas stock at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, now that the Auction Mart is no longer available. At 
their sale last Tuesday, the firm disposed of £525,000 of 6 p.ct. re- 
deemable preference stock of the Brighton and Hove Gas Company at 
from par to 1014—a very satisfactory result in view of the attractions 
of the Victory Loan and Bonds, and the way everyone is being urged 
to subscribe to them. : / ee 
Old Directors at Worksop.—At a meeting of the Worksop Gas 
Company last Thursday, two changes were made in the directorate 
I'he resignations were received of Mr. T. Marris, the Chairman of the 
Company, and Mr. J. Jones. In their places, Mr. C. Marris (son of 
the late Chairman) and Mr. C. A. Longbottom were elected, The 
Company was formed in 1854; and the first Chairman was a member 
of the Marris family (Mr. T. Marris), who held the position until 1873 
He was then succeeded by his son, who is now retiring after having 
held the chairmanship of the Company for 46 years. Mr. Jones's 
retirement from the directorate is due to old age—he having already 
celebrated his gand birthday. ‘ . 











STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


THE Stock Exchange has had a quiet week; - 


one potent factor contributing thereto being the 
counter-attractions of Ascot. The general tone 
of most markets was decidedly dull, so that 
they furnished little attraction in themselves. § 


In the gilt-edged market, Home Government 
issues were very dull, in consequence of pres- 
sure of sales for reinvestment in the Loans. 
The fall was most pronounced in the earlier 
part of the week; the 5 p.ct. loan going below 
94, Consols marking 52}, and the rest receding 
generally. But before the close there was a 
partial recovery. Indians and Colonials were 
marked to relative levels. Bank stock touched 
195. Home Rails, both ordinaries and prior 
charges, had a similar fall, from which the 
ordinaries made some recovery, but the priors 
remained down. Canadians were irregular, 
and Argentines weakened. 

The Miscellaneous Market was the brightest. 
Oils were full of go, and several concerns 
showed great strength. Rubbers, after a bad 
start, rallied somewhat. Recent advances in 
Shipping brought realizations to secure profits, 
and Insurance companies were rather easier. 

Business in the Gas Market was so inactive 
as only to be equalled by the remarkable 
quietude of the previous week; there was just 
a tie between in the numbers of bargains in 
the quoted securitics—about a dozen per day. 
There was no very noticeable incident ob- 
servable ; but the general tendency was rather 
easier. Perhaps some holdings were being 
realized to provide money for investment in the 
new Loans. In the Metropolitans and Sub- 
urbans, Gas Light ordinary was easier, and the 
quotation dropped 3; but the other issues were 
steady. South Metropolitan also lost a point, 
and Tottenham ‘‘B”’ 1}. Imperial Continen- 
tal weakened and changed hands on Friday at 
138—denoting a fall of 4. But the debenture 
rose 1. European was very firm, and ad- 
vanced 3. Cape Town was } better. Primi- 
tivas were weaker; the news of strikes occa- 
sioning the closing-down of the works having 
a chilling effect. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, European 148, Gas 
Light ordinary 60%, Imperial Continental 140, 
1403, 141, 142, Malta and Mediterranean 
71s. 3d., Primitiva 35s., ditto preference 65s., 
66s. 3d., 67s. 6d., South Metropolitan 61. On 
Tuesday, Bombay 5}§, 674, European 143, 142, 
Gas Light ordinary 593, 593, 60, 603, ditto 
preference 70}, ditto debenture 55, Imperial 
Continental 140. On Wednesday, European 
143, Gas Light ordinary 59, 593, 60, Imperial 
Continental 139, 1393, 140, 1403, ditto deben- 
ture 75, Liverpool 64,5, Monte Video 13}, 
Primitiva debenture 71, 71}, Broadstairs 
10 p.ct. “*A’’ 49, ditto 7 p.ct. **B’’ 39, ditto 
new 39, ditto “*C” 39, ditto **D”’ 39, ditto 
5 p.ct. debenture 80, Pinner 7 p.ct. *B” 53. 
On Thursday, European 143, Gas Light ordi- 
nary 58, 59, ditto preference 70}, 71, Imperial 
Continental 139, 140, 1403, ditto debenture 
753, Primitiva preference 62s. 6d., ditto de- 
benture 71}, 713, South Metropolitan 613, 
Waltham Abbey and Cheshunt 7 p.ct. “BRB” 
88s. gd., 90s. On Friday, British 308, Euro- 
pean 143, 148, 141, Gas Light ordinary 56, 57, 
ditto preference 70, Imperial Continental 138, 
139, 1393, 140, Primitiva 36s. 3d., ditto prefer- 
ence 63s. od., ditto debenture (1911) 51. 

In the Money Market, the general position, 
subject to slight fluctuations, was firm both for 
short loans and discount. The Bank rate is 
§ p-ct., as fixed on April 5, 1917. 





ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 
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As the result of a strike of gas workers at Mountain Ash, that The Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board are purchasing 
town, together with Miskin and Penrhiwceiber, was left without gas | £22,820 of their 3 p.ct. redeemable stock from the West Yorkshire 
last Thursday night. | 


Croham 


The 


A new Masonic Lodge—the 
was consecrated on the 5th inst. 


Croham Hurst Club; 
Club House, Croydon. W. Bro. 


George 
was installed as first Master. 


In the minutes which were adopted 
thanks be accorded Captain Robert Carr, M.C. 
rendered to the department by him since 
Mercer (Assistant Manager), and that 


granted to Captain Carr in respect of such services. 


Hurst Lodge, No. 
twenty-four Founders were | 
principally drawn from golf devotees attached to the well-known 
and the regular meeting-place will be at the 
Hands, 


at the 
of the Widnes Town Council, the Gas Committee re commended that 


the 


Bank at £666 tos. 


3908— tion fund purchases. 


per 
by realizing the redemption fund investments held for stock redemp- 


of income-tax for the past financial year. 


£100. The purchase money is being obtained 


At a mecting of shareholders of the Comrie (N.B.) Gaslight Com- 
pany it was decided not to pay 


any dividend this year. 


It has been 


I.P.M. of No. 1851, found necessary to raise the price of gas from 8s. 4d. to 9s. 2d. per 
1000 c.ft. owing to the poor quality and high price of coal, and the 
last monthly meeting difficulty of obtaining cannel coal. 
The Directors of the European Gas Company, Ltd., have decided 
, R.E., for the services | (subject to audit) to recommend the payment of a dividend of 5s. per 
death of Mr. H. H. share, free of income-tax, on Aug. 1 next, which with the interim 
an honorarium of £50 be dividend paid on Feb. 1 last will represent a total dividend of 5 p.ct. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous ¢ 


ications 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good jarth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender 


Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under (about 40 words) 3s. ; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


United 





Advance Rate: 
Kingdom } Credit Rate: 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on'‘y are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c. 
WALTER KING, 11, BOLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. 


HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
28/= ee 15/- oe 8/8 
32/- ee 16/- ee 9/6 
32/6 ee 17/- ee 10/- 


sent abroad, Post Office 


, to be addressed to 














OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 





SPENT OXIDE 
PUROHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Patmerston HovseE, 
Oxtp Broap Streext, Lonpon, B.C. 2, 





OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnpREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, ‘* Volcanism, London.” 





Fok Supplies of SULPHURIC ACID, 


ASK BERK. 





W. BERK & CO., LTD., 
1, FeNcHURCH AVENUE, 
Lonpon, E.C.3. 


Phone : 4082 Avenue, 


Works: 
STRATFORD, LONDON. 
Morriston (GLaM.). 


Tele: ‘‘ Berk, Phone London.” 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTaBLisHED 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS. 


EDINBURGH, 
(See p. 830.) 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“ FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lamps. 


JAmMEs MILNE & SON, LTD., 


(EsTasLisHED 1750.) 








SLOT AND ORDINARY DRY METERS, 





EXTENSIVE RANGE OF USEFUL GASB- 
WORKS’ ACOHSSORIBS, 





EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and LEEDS, 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


J. Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 = 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1, 


ET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


BEPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams-- 
“ Brappocg, OLDHAM,” and” Bi Mereiquez, Lams, Lonpon.” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BActLeyY, MILLS, & CO., Ltd., 


92, Victoria Street, Westminater, 8.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, B.C, 8. 
hone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Many at Hitz, Lonpon, B.O, 8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





SSFSCLALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pzarce & Sons, LTp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SitverTown. 
Telegrams—'' HypRocHtoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
en Avenve (8 lines), 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





QNGLISH BOG ORB AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W.T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, AncapIa® GaRpENS, Woop Gruen, Loxpor, N, 29. 


Telegrams: ‘** Briparimat, Wood, London."’ 
ees — 8 dean — 


“ FERROX.” “FERROX.” “ FERROX.” 


A Seite Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent, 
Ferric Hydrate. 
For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippizsex, 








ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 

ba Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


JosEPH TaYLok anv Co., CHEMICAL PLant ENGINEERS, | ne 


Botton, Lancs. 
Telegrams—“ Sarugators, Bouton,’’ Telephone 0848 





. | Telephone No. 22579, Lzps. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





PRE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement. dae 27, p- 519. 





y2 E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Tolvol. Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 





ENQUIRIES ‘SOLICITED. 
Po Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 

Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” 'Phone: 248 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





TULLY’S PATENT. 


ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B,Th.U. 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL. 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


39, Vicrorta ee, Leunen, 8.W.1. 


XTENSIONS.—Gas- Works hie 
Alterations or Additions should Communicate 

with FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND CO., LIMI- 
D, 15, Park Row. Leeds, who make a Speciality of 
Gas Apparatus, Coke- Oven Plant, and Structural Steel 
Work. Inquiries Soli Guaranteed. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Qontractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Ross Mount 
Ironworks, ELLAND. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited,Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies. 


ATENTS — Inventors, Advice and 
Handbook free. 


1ne’s Patent Acency, Lrp., 165, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Bxams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results, 


Low Fees. 
P; Turors, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 














MALTON GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors invite Applications for 


the Post of ASSISTANT MANAGER and 
SECRETARY, who must have had Experience with 
Modern Carbonizing Methods, Carburetted Water-Gas 
Plant, <a nye of Ammonia Plant, &c., and Possessing 
a Knowledge of Secretarial Duties. Gas Made, about 
60 Millions per Annum, 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required (Testimonials will be asked for later), to be 
sent to 
Hvuen W. Pearson, 
Solicitor, 
Malton, Yorks, 
June 18, 1919, Chairman. 


BOROUGH OF BATLEY. 
HE Town Council of this Borough 


are prepared to receive Applications for the Ap- 
pointment of GAS ENGINEER and MANAGER ci 
their Gas- Works. 
Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Gas Engineer,” stating Age 
and Salary required, with Particulars of Qualifications 
and Experience, and accompanied by copres of Recent 
Testimonials, to be Delivered at my Office not later 
than the 5th of July prox. 





J. H, Crarx, 


Town Hall, Batley, Town Clerk. 


June 12, 1919, 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 


w= Filling Vacancies, please 


REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 








ISTRIBUTION.—Chief Clerk and 


Correspondent invites correspondence with view 
to Appointment. Many years’ Experience. 
Address No. 6683, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Figet Street, E.C. 4. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION. 
Sa. is desirous of Repre- 


senting go-ahead Firm in Vertical Retort Busi- 
ness. Thirty-five Years’ Experience with Horizontal, 
Continuous, and Intermittent systems of Carboniza- 
tion, with Considerable Experience in Conducting 
Comparative Tests and Records. South West, with 
West of England area preferred. 
Address No. 6692, care of Mr. Krna, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fureet Street, E.C. 4. 


SCANDINAVIAN REPRESENTATIVE. 
A GEBTLEMAR (Age 40) in Denmark, 


who has been General Manager for Combined 
Gas, Water, and Electricity Works for Ten Years, with 
revious general knowledge and Practical Work in 
) mane and has Special Technical Knowledge 
required for the Sale of Fire-proof Material used in 
Retorts, and all Machinery required for Gas Making, 
Gauges, Pipes, Coal, &c., wishes to REPRESENT a 
British Firm in Scandinavia or Denmark only. 
Address No. 6682, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet Street, E.C. 4. 


DVERTISER desire’ to hear from a 
First-Class Firm who are desirous of Utilizing a 
Professional Man’s Good SCANDINAVIAN CONNEC- 
TIONS for the Sale of all kinds of GAS and WATER 
FITTINGS and APPARATUS, and COAL. 
Address, No. 6687, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fuzet Street, B.C. 4. 


ONDON Agent having Offices in the 
City and Extensive Connection with Gas Com- 
panies and Principal Houses in the Lighting Trade, is 
prepared to represent Manufacturers for Home and 
Export on Commission Terms. 
Address, No. 6688, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. 4. 

















APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


GREAT YARMOUTH GAS COMPANY. 


ENGINEER AND GENERAL MANAGER. 
HE Directors desire to Thank the 


Applicants for the above Position and to Inform 
them that the VACANCY HAS BEEN FILLED, 
H, C. Saurer, 
Secretary. 





Great Yarmouth, 
June 18, 1919. 


ADVERTISEMENT No. 6666. 
ETORT-HOUSE Foreman for a Gas- 


Works in the South of England. 
is Position HAS NOW BEEN FILLED. Those 


— Applied for is are THANKED for their Applica- 
ions. 








LINCOLN CORPORATION. 
(Gas DePaRTMENT.) 
UTDOOR Superintendent Wanted. 
Must be thoroughly Competent. Commencing 
Stave Age and Experience, and forward copies of 


references to W. H. Mainwarina, Gas Department, 
LINCOLN, 








WOMBWELL URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
GAS AND WATER-WORKS ENGINEER AND 
MANAGER. 


HE above Council invite Applications 
for the Appointment of ENGINEER and 
NAGER of their Gas and Water Undertakings. 
The Salary will be at the rate of £300 per Annum. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, in which Candidates are required to fur- 
nish Particulars of their Age, Qualifications, and Ex- 
perience, together with copies of Two recent Testi- 
monials. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘Gas and Water Engineer,” 
must reach me not later than the 2nd of July at Twelve 
o’clock noon. 

Canvassing Members of the Council directly or in- 
directly will be deemed a Disqualification, 
By order, 
Preroy Mitnes WALKER, 


Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, Wombwell, 
June 19, 1919. 


ASsistant Engineer and Manager 


Wanted for the Falkirk Corporation Gas De- 
partment. 

Applications, giving full Particulars of Engineering 
and Technical Training, also Vertical Retort Experi- 
ence (if any), Age, and Salary required, endorsed 
“Assistant Gas Engineer,’ to be addressed to the 
undersigned on or before Friday, July 4, 1919. 

A. Batrour Gray, 


Town Clerk. 
Burgh Building, Falkirk. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


APPOINTMENT OF GAS-WORKS CHEMIST. 
HE Wigan Corporation invite Appli- 
KS 


cations for. the Position of GAS- 

CHEMIST from persons who have had Experience 
in all Chemical subjects connected with a Gas-Works. 
_ Salary £250, rising to £300 per Annum by two annual 
increments of £25, the first of such increments to com- 
mence at the end of the second year of service. 

Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, and Ex- 
perience, accompanied by copies of three recent Testi- 
monials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
Monday, the 14th of July, 1919. 
Witu1aM Henry Tyrer, 

Town Clerk, 








Town Clerk’s Office, 
Wigan, 
June 17, 1919. 


ANTED—Working Foreman for 
Gas-Works on East Coast—make upwards of 
60,000,000 c.ft. per Annum. Must have a General 
Knowledge of the Routine of a Gas-Works and also 
Carbonizing Experience and Accustomed to Control 
Workmen. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Wages required, 
with One or Two recent Testimonials, to No. , care 
of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FnxeT Street, B.C. 4, 


ANTED—Gas-Fitter and Meter 
' INSPECTOR. Must be able to Fit-up all 
kinds of Apparatus in either Iron or Compo. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Wages, 
ond The Manacer, Gas-Works, Kinpwick, near Keigh- 
ey. 











PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





‘“ ° 
OR SALE— Reports of British As- 
sociation of Gas anagers,”’ 1870 to 1881; 
* Transactions ’’ of Gas Institute, 1882 to 1889, and of 
the Incorporated Gas Institute, 1890 to 1902, also of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, 1908 to 1918—being com- 
plete consecutively from 1870 to 1918; all the “ Trans- 
actions ’’ of the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, 1891 to 1902, Vols. 1 to 12; Reports of District 
Gas Associations, 1883 to 1908 inclusive; and other 
Books useful to a student of Gas Engineering, and Gas 
Works Management. An opportunity seldom available 
for efficiency in the Profession. 
Offers to No. 6691, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Streeet, E.C. 4. 


LC actor for Sale—Crossley Otto, 





This tent H.P, 12 i ——e gay H.P., 

is Engine can seen Runni Appoint- 

ment. In Good Condition. a 
Tomas 8. NasH, Woolwich Saw Mills,:42, Union 





Street, WooLwicg, 8,E, 


RE D. HULETT AND CO., LTD., 55 and 56, HIGH 
HOLBORN, W.C. 2. 


To Gas and Water Companies, Gas Fitters, Electri- 
cians, Ironmongers, Brass Finishers, Illumination 
Contractors, Machinery Dealers, &c. 


ENRY BUTCHER and CO. have 

received Instructions to SELL by AUCTION, 

on Wednesday, July 8, 1919, and Three following days, 
commencing each day ateleven o’clock a.m. precisely, 

The whole of the Valuable and Extensive STOCK-IN- 
TRADE, PLANT, MACHINERY, FIXTURES, and 
FITTINGS of a Wholesale Gas Engineer, Electrician, 
and Plumbers’ Merchant. 

PioumBinc DEPARTMENT, comprising 20 Gross 8.D. 
Stop, Bib, and Lavatory Cocks, 10 Gross Croydon Ball 
Valves, Bath Fittings, Cistern Fittings, Lead Pipe, 
Plumbers’ and fine Solder. 

Gas DEPARTMENT.—Several Hundied Gross Small 
Brass Gas-Fittings, comprising Main Cocks, Unions, 
Adapters, Burner Cocks, 1200 Gas Pendants, 2000 Gas 
Brackets, 200 Gross Blocks, 500 Gross Upright and In- 
verted Mantles, Magnesia Rods, Nozzles, Mica Chim- 
neys, Consumers, Shades, Upright and _ Inverted 
Globes, Gas Boiling, Cooking, and Grilling Stoves, six 
dozen Hulett’s Service Cleansers and Syphon Pumps, 
500 Street Lamps in Tin and Copper Frames, Brackets, 
Cradles, Pillars, Columns, Swan Necks, Surgical, 
Medical, and Dental Lamps, Billiard Lights, Surprise 
Pendants, Hot Plates, Gas Fires. Wire Gas Guards, 
Metallic Tube, Pushons, Pipe Hooks, Compo. Pipe, 
Hollow Fuel. 

TUBES AND Firtincs.—5000 ft. Gas, Water, and Steam 
TUBES, Short Pieces, Bends, and Connectors, 50,000 
Wrought and Malleable FITTINGS. 

ILLUMINATION DEPARTMENT.—25,000 GAS and CAN- 
DLE BUCKET LAMPS, Crystal, Wrought-iron, 
Copper, Transparent Illumination Devices, 500 gross 
Lustre Studs, Drops, Dishes, and Arm Pans in clear 
and coloured glass. 

Exectric DepaRTMENT.—20 miles WIRES and 
CABLES, Pendants, Brackets, Lamp Holders, M.F. 
Lamps, Switches, Fuse Boxes, Ceiling Roses, Capping 
and Casing, Simplex Tubes and Fittings, Enamellea 
Shades, Leclanche Batteries, Silk Cord Flex, Flash 
Lamps, ‘‘ Ever-ready” Batteries, Electric Bells. 

GENERAL.—Ingot Tin, Brass-cased Tube, Brazed 
Brass Tube, 5 tons Bar Iron, Sheffield Files, Hacksaws 
and Frames, Stocks and Dies, Gas Tongs, Pliers, Copper 
Bits, Pipe Cutters, Tube Vices, Tinplates, Sheet 
Copper. 4 

Workenors.—Double Forge (Alldays & Onions), 3 
Anvils, 2 pairs Bellows, 2 Drilling Machines. 12 Brass 
Finishers’ and other LATHES, 24 Vices, 4 Screwing 
Machines, No. 2 Sturtevant Blower, 5 H.P. Motor, 
8 Polishing Heads, Shafting, Pulleys, Forge Tools, 
Stocks and Dies, 12 Ladders, 6 Trestles, Lacquering, 
Hot Plate, Dipping Tanks, 20gallons Lacquers, Carboys, 
Spirits, a large quantity of loose Bench Tools. 
COMPLETE TESTING SET FOR GAS-METERS. 


Fixtures AND Firtines.—Nests of Drawers, Coun- 
ters, Shelving, Platform-weighing Machine, Wall and 
Counter Show Cases, Roll-top and other Desks, Chairs, 
Stools, Board-Room Furniture. 

The whole of the Stock will be sold in large Trade Lots. 

Goods on view Friday, Saturday, and Monday prece- 
ding and mornings of Sale. 

Full Particulars and Catalogues from Messrs. FosTER, 
Spicer, & Foster, Solicitors, 7, Queen Street Place, 
Cannon Street, E.C.4; also of Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER 
& Co., Engineers’ Valuers and Auctioneers, 63 and 64, 
Cuancery Lanz, London, W.C. 2. 

Note.—On account of the large number of Lets, the 
Sale will commence on Tuesday, July 8, 1919, and 
continue for the Three following Days—Commen- 
cing at 11 o’clock each day precisely. 


Fo Disposal — 





BOILER-TANK, sound, 6 ft. by 28 ft. 
Ditto » 6 ft. by 20 ft. 
Ditto » 4 ft. by 15 ft, 


Open top, 20 by 14 by 8. 
WANTED.—Small BENZOL PLANT. 
Apply W. Jounson, Jz., Mepway CHEmMIcaL Works, 
New HyrTHE. 





HE Richmond (Surrey) Gas Company 
have FOR SALE Two West’s MANUAL 
CHARGING MACHINES, also Two DISCHARGING 
MACHINES. Suitable for small or medium-sized 
Gas-Works. In Excellent Condition. 
For full Particulars, apply to E. Gzorcz HvtTcHIN- 
son, Engineer and General Manager. 


OR SALE—Two 10-inch Two-Way 
PURIFIER VALVES and One 10-inch Four- 
Way PURIFIER VALVE. 
Offers to the Mawacer, Gas-Works, UxBRIDGE. 


‘ . 
OR SALE—Two “ National” 3-Ton 
STEAM LORRIES, Guaranteed in Good Run- 
ning Order. Suitable for Gas-Works. £275 each. 
Apply to Gro. Munro, Lrp., 36-38, Long Acre, Lon- 
pon, W.C. 2. 








Telephone, 1482 Gerrard. 





ANTED—A Second-Hand Station 
METER, in Good Condition, to Pass 40,000 to 
50,000 c.ft. of Gas per Hour. 
Address No. 6690, care of Mr. Krna, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, B.C. 4. 





CONTRACTS OPEN. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 
HE Gas Committee of the City of 


Carlisle are prepared to receive TENUERS for 

e COAL required at their Works during One Year, 
commencing July 1 next. 

Tenders, ye mn Bed **Coal,” and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, to be Delivered not 
later than Wednesday next, the 25th inst., at the Gas- 
Works, Victoria Viaduct, Carlisle. 5 

The lowest or any Tender not sarily accepted. . 

Form of Tender and other Particulars may be 
obtained on Application to the undersigned. 

J. E, BLUNDELL, 
Gas-Works, Engineer and Manager. 
Carlisle, 





toa.7 








June 17, 1919. 
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+0) Vv , | Coal Tar Products: 


Creosote. 

Carbolic Oils and Acids. 
Anthracene Oil. 
Naphthalenes, &c. 


The best naphthalene Benzol Products: 


solvent on the market. Pure 90S and Standard Benzol. 
Pure and Commercial Toluol. 
Light and Heavy Solvents. 

65% Crude Benzol, 


Motor Benzol 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


Muriate and Concentrated 
Ammonias 














Works: 


-o- | Brotherton & Co. 
=< ein SIMON - CARVES, 


























Wakefield MANCHESTER. — 
Workington | Leeds. 9300 Cite (@ lines.) “ me. saebester.” 





























STEAM JET SPECIALITIES FOR 
GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 


COMPRESSORS : 
EJECTORS for Air, Gas, Vapour, =. 


| EXHAUSTERS | Fumes, &c. 


ELEVATORS for Water, Acids, and 
AGITATORS | all liquids. 


BOILING JETS 


FORCED DRAUGHT BLOWERS 
for all types of Furnaces. 


RETORT SCURFERS, &c., &c. 
MELDRUMS, LTD., TimpeRLeY, near MANCHESTER. | 














Air, Gas, or Vapour 
Compressor or Ejector. 
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WAOT. IRON AND STEEL TUBES, AND FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 

BRASS AND GUNMETAL FITTINGS. 
GAS LIGHT FITTINGS OF ALL STYLES 
AND DESIGN. 


Alma Tube Works, WALSALL; 
Belmont Brass Works, BIRMINGHAM. 





WAREHOUSES :—LEEDS— 15, Wellington Street. 
MANCHESTER—London Road, 

LONDON—145, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 150, Charing Cross Road,-W.C.; 
58, Commercial Street, Spitalfields, E.; 43 & 45, Newington Butts, S.E, 


BRISTOL—Colston Street. 








THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, Lto., 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASOMETER GLASGOW.” 








OIL PLANT 
AND CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS. 


BRIDGES, 
GIRDERS, 
WHARVES, 


PIERS. 


ROOFING 
OF 
EVERY STYLE. 


PIPES, VALVES, 
AND 
CONNECTIONS. 








London Office ; 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 
CANNON STREET, E.C, 


of any size supplied. 








Spiral Guided and all othér designs of Gasholders 








GAS APPARATUS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 


RETORTS, 
CONDENSERS, 
SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS. 


GASHOLDERS 
AND 
TANKS. 


ENGINES, 

EXHAUSTERS, 
STEAM-BOILERS, 
AND 

FITTINGS. 











High Pressure GasPLANTs 











BOOSTING FANS, 


ROTARY & RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS, 
DISTRICT & SERVICE GOVERNORS. 


GEO. WALLER & SON,” 


Phoenix 
Iron -Works, 


STROUD, GLOS. 







Ju 
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} THE 


WELSBACH 


: | LIGHT CO., LTD., 


IS AN 


: ALL BRITISH 
COMPANY. 


S| All Mantles British Made by 
| British Labour. 


| THERE ARE NO BETTER 
MANTLES MADE. 











S, 


Write for full Particulars and Samples. 


THE WELSBACH LIGHT COo., LTD., 
WELSBACH HOUSE, KING’S CROSS, LONDON, W.C.1. 


And at 
BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, DUBLIN, HUIL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. and STOKE-ON-! RENT. 


MANTLE FACTORY: WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W.18 


The Welsbach Factory produces the largest number 
of Mantles of all Factories in the United Kingdom. 





2 


PO 
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MOTOR BENZOL. 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 


In order to comply with present-day requirements, you will have to desulphurize your 
Benzol. Do this by the only commercially successful method on the market. 


JUNI 
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‘Staveley’ 
PROCESS. 


(B. PAT. No. 14152, 1915), 




















ae on —<.. One Million Gallons 
ee eae cr ree 3 : 


S TAVELEY Hes oe of Benzol have been 


Desulphurized by 











this Process. 


REMOVES THE SULPHUR WHICH IS UNTOUCHED by the ORDINARY WASHING WITH SULPHURIC ACID. 
For further particulars, apply to— 


THE STAVELEY GOAL AND IRON CO., LID., cuesterrieco. 

















Leakproof joints a certainty ; 
even to Toluol tanks. | 








L¥! 
et 


0 








Oe 





No matter what kind 
of joint you wish to 
make, you can be sure 
of it being leakproof if you use 
“Permac.” This material is 
impervious to the action of 
gas, steam, water, toluol, ben- 
zole, and even fluorine gas, 
sulphuric acid, and caustics. | 


— 








Oe 
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Patent ‘Standard’ 
Centrifugal Washers || 


For Extraction of Ammonia, Toluol, Cyanide, Benzol, 
Naphthalene, &o., from Coal and Other Cases. 


Patent “Standard” Cen: Washers (and “Standard” Tar Washers 
at the Southall Station of the Brentford Gas Company. , 


Of machinzes nasty 234,170,000 cubic feet. 





is used by the largest Gas Com- 
panies and Chemical Manufac- 
turers. Order a tin to-day. If | 








your dealer cannot supply you 
from stock, apply to 


A 


THOMAS & BISHOP, Ltd., 


37, Tabernacle Street, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Gl : 95, 5 it “Varin. 
KinkHam, Hucett, & Gwanpter, Lp | pal io st coov neater ( 


AND ALL GOOD DEALERS. pm le 
37-38, NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2. x me — — 
Telegraphic Address—" Wasusn, Estranp, Lowpon.” Telephone No, 1848 City. Ow a ——— Sn 
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Gas Mantles of every description, 
Upright and Inverted. 
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GEORGE ORME & CO. 


(Branch of Meters Ltd.), 


Atlas Meter Works, 


ss PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 





“NEW CENTUORY ” 


IMPROVED PATENT COIN 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS 


FITTED WITH DETACHABLE ATTACHMENTS. 


ARRANGED FOR id., Gd., 1s., OR ANY OTHER COIN DESIRED. 





These Meters are giving Universal Satisfaction wherever adopted. 








TaL7nars 











Silent 
Electrically Driven 
Mono - Rail Telphers 
for 
Handling Coal, Hot or 
Cold Coke Ashes, 


etc. 


Latest Improvements. 





Simple to operate. 





Powerful and perfectly 








balanced. 


Suitable for all kinds 
of 





Sound mechanical 
Transport Service 


construction, 
work, by 


with freedom from 
Hook, Skip or Grab. breakdowns. 




















SOUTH WALES 


Telegrams: 
REPRESENTATIVES: T 
Mrsens. J. G. Eis & Cor., W. J. JENKINS & Co.. L D. ‘* JENKINS,” 
WESTERN MAIL CHAMBER 


-CARDIFF., 


ne, oaRDEE.. ©6RETFORD. ENGINEERS NOTTS. ‘eteprone 44 Retiord. 
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Ghanian \ronworks Company Unity 





Wt 


NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 


Cast Iron Pipes 
“STANTON” 
“HOLWELL” 


JAMES OAKES & CO. 
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Esraa.isneo 1850. 


W. C. HOLMES & CO.LTD. 


























Whitestone Iron Works. 
BEE hecons FIELO” 
aa _ BrancH Excn. HUDDERSFIELD. 
A. tT Evirion 
LieBERS 
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PLANT ERECTED AT MONTREAL. 


Capacity 5,000,000 Cubic Feet per Day. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN __ 


CONDENSERS, P. & A. TAR EXTRACTORS, 
LIVESEY WASHERS, HOLMES’ BRUSH WASHERS, 
D. & L. CENTRIFUGAL WASHERS, PURIFIERS, 
SULPHATE PLANTS, TAR DISTILLATION PLANTS, 
HOLMES’ DOUBLE FACED VALVES. 
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BETTER 
DRIVING 
POWER 






Vertical GAS ENGINES 


run steadily and continuously under all conditions of load. 
The skill and care devoted to their design and construction 
ensure uniformly satisfactory service, an exceptionally long and 
useful life and a minimum of expense for maintenance and repair 


BROWETT, LINDLEY, & CO., LTD., Patricroft, Manchester. 


London Office: Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Glasgow Office : “Sandon,” Westerton, N.B. 
€ 
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The Anglo-American Oil Co. 





LTD. 


beg to announce that their well - 
known brands of Motor Spirit are 
now obtainable—free of all restrictions. 
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PRATT’S AVIATION SPIRIT H 
PRATT’S PERFECTION SPIRIT i 
“TAXIBUS” for Commercial vehicles i 
“ANGLO’S” BENZOL : 
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ENQUIRIES SOLICITED FOR 


GAS OIL & FUEL OIL 


HEAD OFFICE :— 


36, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 
BRANCHES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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BLAIR, CAMPBELL « McLEAN 


GOVAN, GLASGOW. 


Centrifugal Scrubbers 


(McLAURIN PATENT). 


Revolutionises existing methods 
of Benzol, Ammonia, and 
Cyanogen Recovery. 
Actual photo. of Battery treating 90,000 c. ft. of 
Gas per hour, recovering all Ammonia and Oils 
from same with 95 per cent. Efficiency. Only 


10 feet x 4 feet dia. for above duty, and costs 
about half compared with other types. 


QUICK DELIVERY. 


Orders on hand include Scrubbers for Benzol Recovery 














WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Telegrams: ‘* Blazon,’’ Glasgow. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
“Brnzote, MANcHESTER.” 
e LTD “BrEnzoLe, BLACEBURN.” 
- 


“Oxipz, MancHEstTER.” 








Telephones 
Manchester— City 8666 Oxide, 2869 City M este: 
Miles Platting and Clayton } (8 lines). Blackburn, 6296 — % 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Carburetting Benzol, Benzol Absorbing Oil for Coke-Oven Plants, Toluol, Solvent, Heavy, and Burning 

Naphthas, Pyridine Bases, Carbolic Acid and Cresylic Acid, Soluble Disinfecting Fluid, Creosote, Fuel and 

—— Oils, Black Varnish, Dipping Blacks, Prepared Tar for Asphalting, and for Road Treatment, 
Creosoted for the Trade, c. See our Advertisement nest week. 


Tre ALL BRITISH” LANTERN, 


Fitted with ‘‘London”’ 
Lamp Controller, to 
“light and extinguish 
Olice or twice each 
night. 








Windproof construction. 


Porcelain reflector. ~ 
For inverted or upright _ 
burners. | 





THE GAS METER COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON. OLDHAM. DUBLIN. MANCHESTER. 
Head Office & Works: Works: Works: Works: 
238, KINGSLAND ROAD. UNION STREET. HANOVER STREET. 18, ATKINSON STREET. 
Telegrams... ‘* Meterphone, London.” ** Meter, Oldham ’’ ‘* Meter, Dublin.” ‘*Meter, Manchester.” 


Telephone... Dalston 142. Oldham 340. Dublin 1995. Central 2918. 
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STREET LIGHTING CONTROL. 








Charles Joyner & Co., Ltd., 
Icknield Square, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


























VERITAS “INSULATED BURNER 


(BRITISH MADE). 
A Burner of Artistic Design in which all the 
essentials of a high-class Burner are embodied. 


DELIVERY 
FROM STOCK. 


PRICES ON 
APPLICATION. 


Please ask for particu- 


lars of our heavy quality. 
Supplies are also 


available of ‘Inverted 
Bye-pass Taps.” 
G. 7464a. 


“Upright C Burner” 
(British made). 
with removable steatite 


head. G. 73544. 


Stadélmann.& Go. 


¢ 
a e 
LONDON GLASGOW MANCHESTER 
i RR a 





G, 73456. 


VERITAS LIGHT WORKS 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, Lp. 


The United Gas Improvement Co., U.S.A. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS 


NINE REASONS: 


1. LOW CAPITAL COST, 

2. Small Ground Space, 

Control of Coke Market, 
Independence of Coal and Labour, 
Calorific and Illuminating Control, 
Small Sulphur Content, 


Freedom from Naphthalene, 


oN aap 


Instant Production instead of Expensive Storage, 
9. CHEAPER AND BETTER GAS. 


AND THE RESULT: 


Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 368,400,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 
The U.G.1.Co., U.S.A. 777,900,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS CUBIC FT. DAILY. 


BLUE WATER GAS 


88, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Bureau de Bruxelles: 82, Rue du Trone, Ixelles. 
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LEEK UBBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. PENRITH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. TROTTER HAINES & CORBETT 
(Licutinc ComMitTEE.) “TAR. ’ ’ Liarep, ! 


HE Lighting Committee of the Leek 
Urban District Council invite TENDERS for the 
Supply of 4000 Tons of Washed GAS COAL NUTs, 
SINGLES, or SCREENED GAS COAL. 
Tenders to be sent to the undersigned by June 27, 
1919. 





The Lighting Committee invite Tenders for the Pur- 
chase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR made at the works from the lst of July, 
1919, to the 30th of June, 1920. 

Approximate quantities are: Tar, 123,000 gallons; 
Ammoniacal Liquor, 810,000 gallons of 4° to 5° Twaddel 
strength. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned by June 27, 

RicHarpD H. GinMAn, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
Gas-Works, 
Leek, Staffs. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION, 
(Gas-WorkKs.) 





TENDERS FOR COAL, NUTS, &c. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corpora- 


tion of Manchester are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the Supply of their requirements of 
GAS COAL, NUTS, &c., at their Gaythorn, Rochdale 
Road, Bradford Road, and Droylsden Works, Delivery 
to be made over the Twelve Months ending June 30, 
1920. 

The Tender must state at what Colliery the Material 
offered is raised, and, inthe case of Screened Materials, 
give the size of the Mesh of the Screen over which it is 
passed, with the angle of inclination of the Screen. 

Printed Forms of Tender may be obtained on Appli- 
cation (in writing only) to Mr. Fredk. A. Price, Super- 
intendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 
and Tenders, endorsed '‘ Tender for Coal, Nuts, &c.,”’ 
as the case may be, must be Delivered at the Gas 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester, before 10 o’clock 
on Monday mornirg, the 80th of June, 1919, addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves toaccept 
any Tender, and reserve the right to divide any offer 
as they may deem advisable. 

By order, 
TxHomas Hupson, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
June 20, 1919. 





EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ 
GAS COMMISSIONERS. 





FRESH BOG ORE. 


HE Commissioners are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the Supply of about 1000 

Tons of OXIDE OF IRON suitable for Gas Purification 

purposes, Delivered in Railway Wagons at Granton 

Gas-Works situated on the North British and Cale- 
donian Railways. 

Intending Contractors will be required to furnish the 
Engineer with the fullest Information as regards the 
material to be supplied (which shall contain not less 
than 60 p.ct of FeO, 3HO in the mass after Evaporation 
of the moisture at a temperature of 212° Fahr.). Fur- 
ther, the free moisture in the mass shall not exceed 50 
p.ct. Preference will be given to a strongly fibrous 
—— containing the above percentages of Peroxide 
of Iron. 


= will be required to be made before Sept. 15, 


Tenders to be lodged by 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 5th 
of July, 1919, Sealed and Endorsed ‘ Tender for Oxide 
of Iron,’’ and addressed to the undersigned, from whom 
further Particulars may be obtained. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Offer. 

James M’G, JAck, 


Clerk. 
25, Waterloo Place, 


Edinburgh, 
June 21, 1919. 





SPENBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


HE Council of the above District are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the Pur- 
chase of the Surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR to be made at their Moorend Gas-Works 
during the Year ending June 30, 1920. The approxi- 
mate quantities will be 850 and 1500 Tons respectively. 
Both Tar and Liquor wiil be sold on a Sliding Scale— 
Tar ata Price per ton above the maximum price quoted 
weekly in the “Gas JournaL.” Alternative Tenders 
are also invited for Tar on the Value of Products Basis. 
Liquor at a price per ton of 220 gallons of 10-oz. 
Strength on the basis of the price of Sulphate at Hull 
pw when quoted weekly in the ‘Gas JouRNAL,” or, 
oat such quotations, the price of 25 p.ct. Sulphate 
xed from time to time by the Sulphate of Ammonia 
a for home agricultural use. 
verage strength of Liquors i - 
Works is Poh oa quor supplied by the Gas 
PR Council can load into Buyers’ Trucks on their 
a neate Sidings (Lancashire and Yorkshire, Cleck- 
eaton) if desired, or iato Road Tanks. 
enders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Tar and Liquor,”’ 
must reach me by Saturday, the 5th of July, 1919. 
hi e Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
ighest or any Tender. 
Joun H, LinFietp 


‘ 
Town Hall, Clerk to the Council, 


Cleckheaton, 
June 19, 1919, 





HE Gas Committee of the above 
Council are prepared to consider TENDERS 
for the Purchase of the Surplus TAR produced at their 
Works during the Year enaing June 80, 1920. 
Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Tar,” must be Deliv- 
ered to Mr. Geo. Wainwright, Clerk, Town Hall, Pen- 
rith, not later than noon on Saturday, July 5, 1919. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender, 
urther information may be obtained from 
. SHAUL, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, Penrith, 
June 19, 1919. 





COMPANY NOTICES. 





MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders of this Company will be held at the 
Offices, 59 & 60, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., 
on Tuesday, the 8th of July, 1919, at 11.30 a.m., for 
the purpose of receiving the Report of the Directors 
and the Accounts for the Year ended the 31st of March, 
1919, and for the Transaction of the General Business of 
the Company. 

One of the Directors, Mr. Strachan Child Clarke, re- 
tires from office, and offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditors, Mr. Ernest Lionel Burton, F.S.A.A., 
and Mr. William Cash, F.C.A., retire, and offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 25th day of June until the day of the Meeting, both 
days inclusive, 

By order of the Board, 
. J. Daun, 


Secretary. 
59 & 60, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3, 
June 17, 1919. 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company, SO FAR 
AS THEY RELATE TO CAPITAL STOCKS, WILL 
BE CLOSED at Four o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, the 
lst day of July next, and will be RE-OPENED on the 

morning of Friday, the 1st day of August next. 

By order, 
Wiutuiam Lyte GALBRAITH, 
Secretary. 





Chief Office: Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, 8.W. 1, June 17, 1919. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that they hold PERIODICAL SALES BY 
A ION of NEW CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER 
PARLIAMENTARY POWERS, and of STOCKS and 
SHARES belonging to EXECUTORS and other 
PRIVATE OWNERS in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and 
PROVINCIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES. 
Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs. A. & W. Ricwarps, at 87, WauBRoox, H.C, 4. 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, 
AND ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 


Inquiries Solicited, 


Telegrams—'‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone—3268 & 8269 City (two lines): 


“FIELD'S ANALYSIS” 


1918. 











Now Ready. Price 30s. 


Orders to 


EDEN FISHER & GO., Ld., 


6, 7, & 8, Clements Lane. 
Lombard Street, E.C. 4 


R LAIDLAW & SON 
" GAS METER MAKERS. 


ORDINARY « PREPAYMENT METERS 


REPAIRS AND CONVERSION OF OR- 
DINARY TO PREPAYMENT METERS 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH, 





LTD. 
(EDIN.) 











BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSD 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILBS, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS, 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 

SHIPMENTS PRoMPTLY AND CAREFULLY DxECUrED, 








Loxpon Orrice: BH. C. Brown & Co., 
Leapennatt CnameBers, 4, St. Many Axz, B,O, 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
London Office: 

NORFOLK HOUSE, 

7, meneame, yeaa HILL, 











KENYON’S 


PATENT 


OIL FILTER 


WATER 
SEPARATOR 


Over 900 ordered by 
H. M. Government. 





ENCINEERS’ STORES, 
TOOLS. 


ALEXANDER KENYON & CO., 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 

















KOPPERS’ PATENT 


CHAMBER OVENS. 


Results obtained which have never been Sur- 
passed by any other System of Carbonization. 

Plants at Work and under Construction for 
the production of 70,000,000 cubic feet 
of Gas per Day. 


See our large Advertisement appearing in 
alternate issues of the ‘‘ JOURNAL." 


The KOPPERS’ 


COKE OVEN AND BYE-PRODUCT CO., 


$01, Glossop Road, SHEFFIELD. 











JOHN J. 


GRIFFIN 


& SONS, LTD., 
KEMBLE ST., 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


MAKERS OF ALL THE 
“BOYS” GAS 
CALORIMETERS 


which have been in daily use in all the 
Official Testing Stations in London since the 
calorimetric test was introduced in 1906. 


‘2 
PYROMETERS 


AND 


THERMOMETERS 


FOR 
TECHNICAL & INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 
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Price 21s. net. Post free in the United Kingdom. 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


Newbigging’s Handbook 


Gas Engineers and Managers 
(With PORTRAIT of WILLIAM MURDOCH as a Frontispiece.) 


WALTER KING, “Gas Journal ’’ Offices, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., London, E C.4. 











m:: Cheaper :: 
| Street Lighting 


Staion §«=6—ht Res been proved 

again and again 
that by fitting Peebles Lamp Gover- 
nors to street lamps a Jdeffer light 
is obtained and the hourly con- 
sumption is reduced materially. 
The saving varies according to 
locality and pressure, but is usually 
sufficient to pay for the cost of 
the Governors in a few weeks. 











We will send a Peebles Lamp 
Governor on approval to any Gas 
Manager applying for same. State 
if this is required for upward or 
downward flow, capacity per hour, 
and average pressure. 


EEBL 






Key Yorks 


Honning tor, 


rn EDINB 


DRUUNUUUTTATELUET EEA ETATAOD EU ETAN ELENA ETAT AA TTET ENTITLED ETE ATN ETT EAUAEN ADEE TUEUOOEOTGLEDOU ET TUOEOEUELERURN AUS ETUAOERERORRORRRO, 





WATER SUPPLIES. 





ARTESIAN BORED TUBE WELLS, 


Norton’s Patent “Abyssinian”? Tube Wells. 
Deep Well Pumps and Patent Air Lift Pumps. 


LE GRAND « SUTCLIFFE, 


Artesian Well and Water- Works Engineers, 


OFFICES: 133, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
MAGDALA WORKS, THE GREEN, SOUTHALL, G.W.R. 


ROTARY METERS 


are built in units or 
hourly capacities from 


1000 cu.ft. to 1,000,000 cu. ft. 


for COAL GAS, COKE OVEN GAS, AIR, &c. 
ONE TENTH THE SPACE, ONE HALF THE COST OF 
“OLD STYLE” WET METER. 


r. a. marsw. ROTARY METER GO. (1905) LTD,, 


WHITEFIELD ~ - MANCHESTER. 











| THOMAS BUGDEN « Co., 


India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GAS MAIN BAGS. 


Telegrams—" ArrPRoor, Istine, Lonpon.” Telephone—748 Crry, 





PATENTEES OF THE 
DENMAR BAC. 


Impervious to Main 
Liquor and Climatic 
juences. 








Gas Bags for Drain Rods and Appliances. 
Repairing Mains, a Round or Cylinder Shape. 
Bellows and Inflators 

for Inflating Gas Bags. CONTRACTORS TO 

H.M. GOVERNMENT 


—_s 
yervas 0 Z 
Tar _~ vBewet Z 








Hose,Tubing. and | 
Sheet of Every 7 
ption. 


Wading and Wenn © 
Dresses. 





Stokers’ Mitts and Gloves. 


Contractors’ and Miners’ 
Woollen Jackets 


Trousers, Hats, £0. 244, Coswell Road, LONDON, E.C. 








GEORGE WILSON, COVENTRY. 


Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS 


for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Goin. 





A T-IRON PIPES ror GAS, WATER, « STEAM, 
also VALVES of all desoriptions.*: .. 
L AIDLAW & SOA LTp ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 
® & T OFFICE: 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 











LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Oollieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in progress for early 
delivery. 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PEGKETT & SONS, in. Sristor-. 


Telegraphic Address: “ PECKETT, BRISTOL.” 
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In the quiet days 
of peace, and 
through the stour 
and stress of war, 














: “ZEIMAR’” 
| gas mantles have 
| held—and still 
: hold—the unique 
= position : 


_| “ALWAYS ALL BRITISH.” 


THE RAMIE CO., LTD., 

Victoria Mills 

a cottis epot: . 
1, West meee os cemenene. BREDBURY. 
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SHOOT-A-LITE GAS LIGHTER. 


Instantaneous. Safe, Lasts a Lifetime. 
Fifty times Cheaper than Matches: Twenty times Quicker. 








Cannot Scorch, 
Burn, Hurt. 
Simply pull trigger 
until it snaps. 
| Lights all Kinds of Gas. 


| 4/6each .. 10,000 Lights. 
| Retills;4d. each 10,000 more. 











BUY A SHOOT-A-LITE AND SAVE MONEY, TROUBLE, 
DIRT, & FIRE DANGER. EVERY ONE GUARANTEED. 
Indispensable in Home, Factory, Office. 

Of all Ir 8, Gas C ies, &c. Agents Wanted, 





v 





ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS: ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY. 


WATER-GAS PLANTS 





THE SHOOT-A-LITE SYNDICATE, LTD. 


22, Ely Place, HOLBORN, E.C.1. DEPT. P. 











COMPTOIR COMMERCIAL 


de PRODUITS CHIMIQUES 
97, Rue Saint-Lazare, PARIS IX. 


Telegrams - - ‘*Comchimic, Paris.” 


IMPORTERS OF 


HEAVY 
TAR PRODUCTS 


Correspondence solicited: 














RETORT SETTINGS 
Witsows (Cont-Inr.) VERTICALS 
Hiscors HORIZONTALS 

RENEWALS & 




















ee 

NEW BENCHES cA 

. ¢ ANY 
—— RS 
















Victor Blagden & Co. 


4, LLOYD’S AVENUE, 
Buyers of all 


TAR PRODUCTS 
AMMONIA [7 








LONDON, E.C. 3. 


BENZOL CYAN OG EN 





PRODUCTS ‘out 





TOLUOLE PRODUCTS 





GARBOLIO AGID 


SULPHATE SOLVENTNAPHTHA PRUSSIATE POTASH 
MURIATE PYRIDINE PRUSSIATE SODA 
NITRATE NAPHTHALENES PRUSSIATE SALOIUM 
CARBONATE CRESYLIC ACID CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM 


ETC. CYANIDE OF SODA 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BLaGpenite Fen, Lonpon," 














BLUE OR CARBURETTED 


(K. & A. and Smith’s Patent.) 





Features— 
1. Simplicity of operation. 


2. Convenience of working to meet 
sudden fluctuations of demand. 


3. Low fuel consumption. 
4. Minimum maintenance expense. 


5. Efficient gas production of con- 
stant quality and low CQOz2 
content. 





Designs, Estimates, and full 
Particulars on application. 


PERRY & Co. (BOW), 


LTD., 
Engineers and Contractors, 


56, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Phone—2960 VioToria. 
8882 ” 


Bt ws 























~~ ||] = 
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NAPHTHALENE SOLVENT 


“GAZINE” 


(Registered in England and Abroad). 


A radical Solvent and Preventative of Naphtha- 
lene deposits, and for the Automatic Cleaning of 
Mains and Services. It is used also for the 
enrichment of Gas. 
Supplied only by 


C. BOURNE, 


WEST MOOR 


Or through his Agents, 
F, J. NICOL & Co., Pilgrim House, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Telegrams: ‘Doric, NEWCASTLE-ON- -TrNE. ad 





URNE, Forest Hatu.”’ 


CHEMICAL WORKS, KI LLI NGWO RTH ’ 


National Telephone 2497. 














Walter Waugh & Co, 


4, LLOYDS AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C. 38. 


Telegraphic Address: 


: Telephone: 
: “Swaltaugh, Fen., London.” 


6660 Avenue (8 lines). 


TAR, AMMONIA, AND 
CYANOGEN PRODUCTS. 


PITCH A SPECIALITY. 




















Z 
Special 
Features 


— OF THE — 


Guest-bibbons 


STOKER 
Heavy or Light Charges. 


THE GUEST-GIBBONS SYSTEM OP 
CHARGING LOOSENS COAL IN RE- 
TORT AND ALLOWS FREE PASSAGE 
FOR GAS THROUGH CHARGE. 

THE CHARGER-DISCHARGER HEAD 
BEING FLEXIBLE CANNOT DAMAGB 
RETORT. 

CLEAN WORKING—NO DUST. 

LOW UPKEEP COST. 

IMPROVED QUALITY OF COKE. 


ALL INTRICATE MECHANISM IS 
AVOIDED. 














rs. ee 


Pian View of Drag-Bars. 











A a 4 
Coal. 








LONDON. MANCHESTER. 


Ke 


GIBBONS BROS., L™: DUDLEY, WORCsS. 








MACHINES 


at Work or on Order. 





3 


mi — LLL 
Coal In Retort. 


CARDIFF. MELBOURNE. 











y 








CULWELL WORKS, 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, wotvernampron. 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD. 


Telegrams: 
“EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 


National Telephone No. 89. 








pee, Fig.185. 






PUMPS 


London Address: 
Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C. 


PLEASE APPLY 
FOR CATALOGUE No. 8, 
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THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS CO, 


ARE OPEN TO PURCHASE 


GRUDE NAPHTHAS AND LIGHT OILS 
RESULTING FROM 


DEHYDRATING 


AND 


oTHER [FAR pe rants 


FROM PRODUCERS NOT HAVING FACILITIES 
FOR REFINING THESE PRODUCTS. 





TAR PRODUCTS OFFICE, 
709, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 15. 














Cylindrical 
Station 
Meters 


OF UNIFORM DESIGN. 


LL our round meters, from 2,500 cubic feet 
up to 30,000 cubic feet per hour, have 
this characteristic ‘‘ Grecian key” pattern, 

cast in bas-relief upon both end plates. 


The decoration of the meter can thereby be 
picked out with pleasing effect in different colours 
without employing skilled labour. 


Our broad based cradles support the meter in 
a substantial manner. Nothing but “the best” 
about the whole outfit. 


GUARANTEED. 


ALDER & eniehy yt 


Established 1850. 








New Grange Works, 13, Victoria Street, Central House, Bridge Street, Lower Taranaki 
ED / vat RG H BRADFORD. Westminster, New Street, SYDNEY Street, 
, LONDON, S8.W. | BIRMINGHAM. WELLINGTON, 
ee, BRANCH Telegrams: eiiaiited N.S.W. N.Z. 
iiinanes CLOSED DURING See eel sige Cable Address : i eee 
1481 ENTRAL, WARTIME, 7643 Vio, ; BirgMINGHAM.” “PLoves SyDNer.” | WELLINGTON.” 











NTT aaa 
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GLOVEHR-WEST 


VERTICAL RETORTS. 


’ eee iianaiaae - 
) ee eae Fp 
j o i. ae as * 
& : 
j ~! ‘ 
- 











es ae ee ats Be ie 


installation at the North Sydney Gas-Works, New South Wales. 


THE GLOVER-WEST SYSTEM OF HEATING THE RETORTS 





iis 





PROVIDES FOR: 


The continuous production of a percentage of water-gas 


by steaming the charge as it descends through the 
retort, resulting in 


INCREASED OUTPUT FROM THE PLANT. 
Increased volume of gas per ton. 
Increased yield of heat units per ton. 


Increased production of tar and ammoniacal liquor per 
ton of coal. 


90 Glover-West plants of a daily capacity of 120 million c.ft. are installed 
or in course of construction, in 15 Countries where 4 Works have 3 plants and 
10 Works have 2 plants. 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO, LTD,, 


ENGINEERS, 


Miles Platting, MANCHESTER. 
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Steel Pipes with joints for lead and yarn are 
specially adapted for underground work. They 
are coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s solution, and 
we recommend that in cases where excessive 
ea Joint corrosion is likely to arise from acids in the soil 


Lon 

rt : i 8Sleey 
atent inse 99-31). they be wrapped in Hessian Cloth and recoated. © Pate 

: pat. No-.8 a. 21ap 11,0 °tat 


EEL PIPES 


In the smaller When welded 


sizes, these torGas, Water, Air, Sewage, etc. ‘s<'her into 8 


pipes can be continuous main 
bent on_ the of any con- 
venient length, 
say 500 ft., they 
" may be rolled 
into place in the 
trench, sprung 
round curves, if 
necessary, and 
connected up 








ground to suit 
requirements. 
Larger sizes 
(up to 24 ins. 
diameter) are 
bent at the 


works to any 





‘ Long Sleeve Patent Welded Joint without os, are : 
curve required. (Patent No. 6172-12). the joints. 


Light Lapwelded Steel Pipes 


for Welding into Continuous Mains, in situ. 








Catalogues sent on Application. 


TEWARTS ano LLOYDS, Lr. 


41, Oswald Street, GLASGOW. 


Broad Street Chambers, BIRMINGHAM. 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, LONDON. 





Loose flanges are recommended for pipes which 
are laid above ground, or in shallow trenches; 
L also for compressor air installations; while for ¢ Flan 
°0s¢ Flange Sates mining work they are extensively adopted. Albion L00s 





No, &. ge Joint. 
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[RON AND BRASS FOUNDERS anno GENERAL ENGINEERS. 





STATION AND tented 


Uy 


Ullilly 





Wii 
Uf 


REG/ST. RATION 2 BY Epeteneet > pena VARIATION IN eee ey 
REGISTRATION sy COUNTER, SHowiInG TOTAL CONSUMPTION, OR 
COMBINED DIAGRAM ano COUNTER RECORDER. 





COL D4nn HOT WATER METERS, STEAM snnAIR METERS. 
LEVEL RECORDERS OF EVERY DESCR/PTION. 




















199 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON. LONDON ano LUTON. 





HEAD OFFICES FOUNDRIES ano aoa if 





stent mies 


Tue HORSELEY BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO., 


LTO. 
Works and Head Office: TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


London Office: 11, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, __ Tel. Addresses: “ HORSELEY, TIPTON,” “GALILEO, LONDON,” 
MAKERS OF 


GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT. 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, CAST-IRON AND STEEL TANKS, PRESSED 
STEEL FLOORING, &c. 


Also all kinds of STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL WORK, BRIDGES, ROOFS, PIERS, dc. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 


Benzole, Toluole, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia containing a 

Guaranteed Minimum of 25 per cent. Ammonia, Beta Naphthol, Alpha 
Naphthylamine, Beta Naphthylamine. 


apply to tre SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
“Mined “matrogss, Peck, tongeo.” 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 15. 


Foreign: ‘‘ Metrogas, Lendo: 
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THE 


MAKES 
SAME PLANT 





YOUR 


SULPHATE 
NEUTRAL 


THAT MAKES 


HOUSEHOLD 
AMMONIA 


TOTTEN HAM. 





WILTON’S PROCESS. 


THE CHEMICAL — WILTON’S PATENT 
ENGINEERING -— FURNACE Co. Lo. 


HENDON, LONDON, N.W. 4. 























@@PrSB BUY OF THE MAKERS 


A | y Mrs FORCE PUMPS | 


55 & 56, High Holborn, LONDON. 








AND 


FIRECLAY GOODS. 


fs § 
MOBBERLEVY ¢&% PERRY LTD., 
STOURBRIDGE. 

















Sa AION 8 














antat anh 


iN 
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SPIRAL 
HOLDERS. 


WHEN 
CONTEMPLATING 
EXTENSIONS 
PLEASE ALLOW 
US TO 
FURNISH , 
PARTICULARS 
OF OUR 
SPECIALITIES 


GASHOLDERS ano TANKS orany SIZE ano DESIGN 


CLAYTON. SON & COP toon exo turster, LEEDS 


LONDON OFFICE,60 QUEEN VICTORIA STE.C. 


a EF SER 


| 
| 























Dea” Patent Hot Coke Transporter. 


Comparative Maintenance : 14: 
HOT COKE TRANSPORTER vss Tuan 4. ron. 
HOT COKE CONVEYOR - 23. ro 3 ron 


HALIFAX ENGLAND. 


usted 
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@® Pressure Raising 


FANS. 


These Pressure Raisers maintain a steady 
pressure and give a through gas passage at 
all times. 














WANNA 


Hy) 
rT} 


Highly efficient and strongly built, ensuring 
good service. 





With direct coupled electric motor, as illus- 
trated, steam turbine or for belt drive. 


Made in various sizes for raising the pressure 
in service mains, or serving gas producers, 
furnaces, &c. ° 


We shall be pleased to advise on Write for catalogue. 
any question dealing with pressure 
raising. 


JAMES KEITH & BLACKMAN Co., Ld. 


27, F arringdon Avenue, 


LONDON, E.C. 4. aa 
a ccc cc 
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WATER TUBE 
CONDENSERS 


LIVESEY WASHERS 
P&ATAR EXTRACTORS 
H.W.SPRAY WASHERS 


PURIFIERS WITH 
ECLIPSE JOINT 
& TRIUMPH VALVES 


Piatt ihe 
Saset! 


** Eclipse’’ Condenser, Capacity {4,000,000 o, ft. per 
diem. (Patent Reversibie System.) 








Printed (at the Chancery Lane Printing Works, Ltd,), for Watrse Kina, Publisher, No, 11, Bout Court, Fueat Sraset, Lonpon, B.C, 4.—Tuesday, June 24, 1919. 
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| COWAN’S METERS. | 

















A “KEW CERTIFICATE” 


IS ONLY GIVEN WITH THE BEST QUALITY WATCH 


BUT 
A GAS METER INSPEGTOR'S GERTIFIGATE 


is not a warranty of quality, 
it simply signifies that the meter 
registered correctly when tested. 


CONTINUED ACCURACY 


of REGISTRATION 1s DEPENDENT on 
QUALITY ann WORKMANSHIP | 


THEREFORE 
BUY THE BEST. 






































W.«&B. COWAN 


INCORPORATED IN 
Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd. 


FITZALAN STREET WORKS, KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 11. 
Dalton Street Works, Newtown, MANCHESTER; Buccleuch Street Works, EDINBURGH; 
The Glasgow Meter Works, 57, John Street, Bridgeton, GLASGOW; Hill Street Works, BELFAST ; 
Commonwealth Meter Works, Bulletin Place (off Macquarie Place), SYDNEY, N.S.W.; 
56, a’Beckett Street, MELBOURNE; Duncan Street, Fortitude Valley, BRISBANE; Ballance 
Street Works, WELLINGTON, N. Z. 





—————— Re IIIT 


| 
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THE GAS METER COMPANY, Th. 


Manufacturers 


/GAS METERS OF ALL KINDS. 


Gonsumers’ Wet, Dry, Ordinary or Prepayment Meters, 
Station Meters, Governors, Gauges, Testing Apparatus. 





SIXTY Years’ reputation for quality of materials and workmanship still maintained. 





‘~LONDON. OLDHAM. » DUBLIN. MANCHESTER, 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS, WORKS. worKSs. WORKS, 
Letters: 238, Kingsland Road. Union Street. Hanover Street. 18, Atkinson Street. 
.Telegrams: ‘‘Meterphone, London.”’ **Meter, Oldham.” **Meter, Dublin.” ‘*Meter, Manchester,."’ 


Telephone: Dalston 142. Oldham 340. Dublin 1995. Central 2918. 














GLAZED 
BRICKS.WHITE 
COLOURS, PORCELAIN 


BATHS 1-4 a OO ae Coed Oboe) 4 
ALL KINDS.HARD BLUE PAVING BRICKS For 
HOUSES. BesT RETORT BOLTS,CAST-IRON 


RETORT Mc JUTHPIECES, FITTINGS, é “Lips Cast-lIRONGAS & 
WATER PIPES.& CONNECTIONS OF ALL SHAPES AND SiZES 


Wanufacturers of 
~ FITe Bricks, LUMPS & T1/@s 


OF. EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Q TAUFFER’S 
LUBRICANT” 


REG. TRADE MARK. 


FOR 30 YEARS AND STILL THE 
STANDARD MACHINE GREASE. 
A BRITISH PRODUCT 


Made Only at their - 


WORKS in SOUTH LONDON, by 
Weimenset” TRIER BROS., LT. 


WELSBACH MANTLES 


Are British Made by British Labour. 
THE ORIGINAL 


STILL THE BEST 


See Advertisement on Page 785 of this Issue 
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